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VALEDICTORY 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


ECENTLY I have, at my own re- 
R quest, become professor emeritus 
in the University of Chicago and 

have resigned as editor of the Journal of 
modern history as of September 30, 1946. 
I wish to thank the historical scholars 
of the United States and of other coun- 
tries for their hearty and effective co- 
operation in the publication of the Jour- 
nal; I never appealed in vain for help or 
advice. In particular, the successive 
members of the Board of Editors (of 
whom there have been fifty-four from 
1929 to 1946) rendered service of incal- 
culable value in judging articles and doc- 
uments submitted to them. Day by day, 
the routine work of editing the Journal 
has been borne by the editorial assist- 
ants, and I wish to mention them by 
name and to thank them for their loyal 
service from 1929 to 1946: Rogers P. 
Churchill, Carolyn Bartel (Mrs. E. Wil- 
son Lyon), Raymond O. Rockwood, 
Janet Lauck MacDonald, William H. 
Cates, Charles E. Lee, Margaret Mar- 
shall (Mrs. Gordon M. Stewart), Mi- 
lancie Hill (Mrs. William Sheldon), and 
Margaret Maddox. I am also grateful 
to the University of Chicago Press, which 
has supported the Journal financially 
from the beginning and has shown every 
willingness to meet emergencies or to 
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humor editorial whims. Unfortunately’ 
the Journal of modern history has never 
become quite self-supporting. I bespeak 
for the Journal under its new editor the 
continued support of the historical fra- 
ternity and venture to hope that enough 
new subscriptions will be forthcoming to 
make it financially independent. 

When I began to study history more 
than forty years ago, the Civil War in the 
United States and the Franco-German 
War of 1870 were still vivid in men’s 
minds. Indeed, neither Trafalgar nor 
Waterloo had celebrated its centenary. 
Instruction and research in European 
history stopped practically with the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878. Not until 
1910, the year I began to teach, when the 
late Charles Downer Hazen’s Europe 
since 1815 and the twelfth volume of the 
Cambridge modern history, ‘“The latest 
age,’”’ were published, was it possible for 
the college student or the general reader 
to ascertain easily what had happened in 
Europe during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the first few 
years of the twentieth. In both volumes 
international relations were treated 
somewhat casually and incidentally; in 
neither was there clear analysis of the 
tension which was to precipitate a gen- 
eral war in 1914. Historians must cer- 
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tainly bear some of the blame for the 
fact that American opinion was unpre- 
pared for the catastrophe and soon be- 
came divided in its estimate of the re- 
sponsibility for it. 

Between 1914 and 1939 two important 
developments may be noted. In the first 
place, the question of responsibility for 
the war of 1914, the so-called ‘“‘Kriegs- 
schuldfrage,” led many European gov- 
ernments to issue voluminous collections 
of diplomatic papers for the years before 
1914, so that much of the secret history 
of the pre-war years was revealed. Fur- 
thermore, the principal politicians, diplo- 
matists, admirals, and generals told their 
stories. American scholars were zealous 
investigators of these documents and 
memoirs, and the Journal of modern his- 
tory made a special point of publishing 
articles and calling attention to books 
based on this material. Today more is 
known about the origins of the war of 
1914 than about the causes of the Cri- 
mean or the Franco-German wars. 

Second, in the United States, and toa 
lesser extent in other countries, private 
organizations established after 1919 be- 
gan to collect and to publish vast quan- 
tities of information about current 
events, both domestic and international. 
Also, a large number of important news- 
papers throughout the world sent corre- 
spondents to foreign countries, many of 
whom were not content with writing dis- 
patches for their papers but published 
volumes of observations and experiences. 
In 1939 the American people certainly 
did not lack information about the 
causes of the new war—and were well- 
nigh unanimous in assessing the respon- 
sibility for it. 

Toward this “contemporary history,” 
the Journal maintained a cautious atti- 
tude. In spite of the information assem- 
bled between 1919 and 1939, much evi- 
dence of all kinds—-documents, memoirs, 


statistics, etc.—remained unpublished. 
In other words, what could be written 
about the events of those years was not 
history, but journalism (often, very high- 
class journalism). It was not possible to 
write definitive accounts even of such 
closed matters as German reparation, 
the history of the Saar Basin under the 
League of Nations, or the Japanese sei- 
zure of Manchuria. As regards this last 
episode, the recently issued Foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, 1931, Vol. III, 
The Far East (Washington, 1946), re- 
veals how incomplete and inaccurate 
were previously published accounts of 
this crisis. In addition, perspective was 
perforce lacking. For twenty years, the 
Treaty of Versailles was almost uni- 
versally condemned (at least in the 
United States), only in the end to be 
widely recognized as a good treaty 
which, unfortunately, was not enforced. 
In this situation, the Journal of modern 
history was content not to do more than 
call attention to books which provided 
an historical approach to the events of 
the twenty troubled years. 

It may now be expected that in the 
next few years quantities of official docu- 
ments and personal narratives relating 
to the years 1919-1939 will see the light. 
Most of them will be published, no 
doubt, for propaganda purposes rather 
than to serve the cause of history, but 
competent historians will know how to 
use this material as they did that issued 
after 1919. The political, diplomatic, and 
economic history of the “long armistice,” 
when adequately told, will make fas- 
cinating reading, especially for those 
who lived through those years. I envy 
the rising generation of historians their 
opportunity to do for 1919-1939 what 
my own did for 1871-1914. 


323 SoutH St. ASAPH STREET 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
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COLLECTIVE SECURITY* 


WILLIAM E. RAPPARD 


TURE historians will no doubt note, 
Fs one of the characteristics of our 

troubled times, the universal quest 
for security in which contemporary man- 
kind is engaged. Who today is not dis- 
cussing and aspiring to enhanced secur- 
ity? 

Within nations, this urge has resulted 
in various plans and schemes of so-called 
“social security’; between nations, in 
various projects and institutions aimed at 
establishing what is commonly referred 
to as “collective security.” In both cases 
the purpose is fundamentally the same, 
the methods are at least analogous, and 
the causes are, of course, also essentially 
alike. The purpose is to protect the indi- 
vidual man or woman and the individual 
state against the accidents of human 
destiny. The methods are those of insur- 
ance, that is, of pooling the resources of 
all for the defense of the rights and inter- 
ests of each. And as for the causes of this 
search for security, are they not obvi- 
ously to be found in the wars and in the 
correlative economic upheavals which 
have been the lot of our sorely tried gen- 
eration? 

With the problems of social security, 
we are not here concerned. Our sole task 
is to inquire briefly into the nature, the 
conditions, the possibilities, and the in- 
evitable limitations of collective secur- 
ity. The term itself has, on the one hand, 
a broad and general, and, on the other, a 
much narrower and strictly technical, 
meaning. 

In international relations all security, 
that is, all freedom from aggression and 


* An address delivered at the University of Chi- 
cago, April 10, 1946. 


fear of aggression, is in a broad sense col- 
lective. Thus, a national army, for in- 
stance, is an instrument forged and con- 
stituted by the national collectivity for 
its own security and for that of its mem- 
bers. The same would be true also of a 
supranational police force at the service 
of, and for the defense of, an interna- 
tional federation or any other form of 
world state. 

In a more technical sense, the term 
“collective security” has come to define 
solely the protection which so-called 
“sovereign” states have sought to attain 
in their alliances against aggression. 
Thus, pacts, such as those concluded be- 
tween the two groups of belligerents in 
the last war—by the Axis, on the one 
hand, and more truly by the United Na- 
tions, on the other—in so far as they were 
purely defensive in their aims, could be 
called instruments of collective security. 
A stricter definition would, however, 
prove more useful for our present discus- 
sion. Collective security would then be 
the method and the institutions by which 
groups of sovereign states seek protec- 
tion against aggression from without or 
attacks from within, in undertakings of 
common action against all foreign in- 
vaders and against any disloyal ally. 
Should such a scheme of things be world 
wide, that is, universal and all-embrac- 
ing in its membership, the only danger 
would be that of internal disruption. The 
mere establishment of such a system or 
institution would necessarily result in 
the abolition of war in its ordinary sense. 
The only form armed hostilities could 
take would then be that of civil war. 

It is of collective security in this nar- 
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rower sense that Walter Lippmann re- 
cently wrote in a mood of pessimistic 
dogmatism: 

The enforcement of international agreements 
by sovereign states against sovereign states is 
known as the method of collective security. We 
cannot rely—indeed, no nation does or will rely 
—upon international agreements of this kind. 
Why not? Because the remedy is as bad as the 
disease: the peaceful nations have to be willing 
to wage total war in order to prevent total war. 
The remedy is so crude, so expensive, and usual- 
ly so repulsive, that it will not be applied by 
the very peoples who are supposed to apply it, 
namely, by the peace-loving peoples. 

We must be clear about this, for much hangs 
upon it. It is often said that the mere threat of 
collective force will deter any state from taking 
the steps that lead to war. That might be true 
if the threat is known to be genuine; if it is not a 
gesture and a bluff. There must be no doubt in 
the rulers of the transgressor states that the 
others are entirely prepared and willing to wage 
total war.? 

It is such pessimism, doubtless in- 
spired or at least confirmed by the failure 
of the League of Nations to live up to its 
Covenant, that explains the only half- 
hearted attempt made at San Francisco 
a year ago. The Charter of the United 
Nations, while it sets up a complete sys- 
tem of collective security against their 
former enemies and against their minor 
members, expressly exempts from its es- 
sential obligations the five great powers 
whose sovereignty is left intact. By this 
concession the drafters of the Charter 
sought to protect it against any likely 
violation. But by the same concession 
they of course failed to protect its signa- 
tories, large and small, against the only 
truly threatening aggression: that willed, 
encouraged, or at least tolerated, by any 
one of those whose sovereignty alone 
they respected. By formally recognizing 
the right of each of the great powers 
degally to oppose the unleashing of the 


2“How to enforce international agreements,” 
Reader’s digest, XLVIII, No. 288 (1946), 136. 
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protective forces of collective security, 
they left the international community 
exposed to the sole real peril against 
which its peace-loving members had 
sought protection. 

If true and universal collective secur- 
ity be a myth or a sham, that is, a 
utopian dream of unsuspecting vision- 
aries or a dangerous trap for the gullible, 
then the only three alternatives facing 
mankind are: universal insecurity and 
war; world domination by one all-power- 
ful state; or, finally, that higher form of 
security, similar to that enjoyed by the 
individual citizens of a civilized state, 
which can result only from the real, but 
not unlimited, subordination of each to 
the constitutional rule of all, that is, 
some form of international federation. 


If I, as a citizen of one of the smallest 
states of belligerent Europe which has 
for generations sought, and almost mi- 
raculously found, salvation in the neu- 
trality of its Alpine stronghold, have 
been asked to address an American 
audience on the topic of collective secur- 
ity, it is certainly not because of the 
peculiar international status of my coun- 
try. Whatever one may think of Swiss 
neutrality—and I shall always be pre- 
pared to defend it as being in the true 
interests of Europe hardly less than in 
those of Switzerland—no one could pos- 
sibly suggest that it should serve as a 
model for the rest of the world. 

No, I suspect that it is far less the citi- 
zen of neutral Switzerland that has been 
honored by the present invitation than 
the author of a recent book which he was 
bold enough to entitle Five centuries of 
collective security.3 Now that the theory 
of collective security is being discussed 


3 Cing siécles de sécurité collective (1291-1798): 
les expériences de la Suisse sous le régime des pactes 
de secours mutuel (Geneva and Paris, 1945). 
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all over the world, it may be of some 
interest to learn of the practical applica- 
tion of that theory, on a very limited 
scale, it is true, but for a very prolonged 
period of European history. 

From the year 1291, when the funda- 
mental pact of Swiss statehood was 
signed by the freemen of the three Alpine 
communities of Uri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
walden, until 1798, when the so-called 
“Confederation” of the thirteen cantons 
was overrun by the armies of Revolu- 
tionary France, Switzerland was no more 
and no less than a league of sovereign 
and independent political entities. No 
one of these entities, which from the six- 
teenth century onward came to be known 
as cantons, was ever held to be master 
of, or subordinate to, any of the twelve 
others. Although in the course of many 
historical investigations I have never 
met with the term “‘sovereign equality,” 
so frequently and so unjustifiably used 
by the drafters of the San Francisco 
Charter to describe the very unequal 
juridical position of the two categories of 
signatories of that document, the term 
“sovereignty” is frequently found in con- 
temporary papers to define the status of 
the Swiss cantons. As for their legal 
equality, it was never challenged by any 
of them. 

As the Swiss Confederation was for 
five centuries a league of truly sovereign 
and equal cantons, the principle of una- 
nimity prevailed in the only confeder- 
ate organ, called ‘“‘the Diet,’’ for most 
ordinary decisions. The authority of that 
body, in which each canton had one vote, 
was exercised by methods of persuasion 
and only rarely by coercion. That au- 
thority was, therefore, very limited. 

The cantons were bound together not 
by any all-embracing constitution but 
by a multitude of special treaties by 
which two or more of them defined their 


respective rights and duties. Although no 
two of these bilateral or multilateral 
treaties were identical and although they 
tended to become more and more elabo- 
rate, they all had one feature in common: 
they were primarily pacts of mutual pro- 
tection, that is, in the narrowest technical 
sense of the word, instruments of collec- 
tive security. It was under such a regime 
that these cantons, three in the thir- 
teenth century, eight from 1352 to 1513, 
and, finally, thirteen since 1513, survived 
all the wars of the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries. In the course 
of these five hundred years, they were 
seldom dangerously invaded and they 
were never conquered until 1798. This 
result is all the more surprising because 
during that period the Confederation 
underwent five civil wars, four of which 
were of religious and one of social and 
economic origin. 

To attempt to analyze, or even to sum- 
marize, the many provisions of these 
treaties to which the cantons owed their 
mutual protection, in so far as it was due 
to law, would be impossible here. We 
must be content to note some of the 
main problems which the cantons faced 
in their constant endeavor to reconcile 
the conflicting demands of their sov- 
ereign equality and of their common 
security. It will be seen that, in spite of 
all obvious differences of time and space, 
these problems were essentially the same 
as those which confront the international 
community today and that the solutions 
adopted and tried out were not very 
different. 

There are four main questions which 
are bound to arise wherever and when- 
ever independent political units unite in 
covenants of mutual protection without 
renouncing their claims to sovereignty 
and to equality. These questions may be 
formulated as follows: 
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1. Who is to decide on what provoca- 
tion the allied states are to engage in co- 
operative military action? That is the 
question to which Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and the 
provisions of the San Francisco Charter 
relating to the rights of the Security 
Council have given two very dissimilar 
answers. 

2. How is the unity of command to be 
assured? To this question, on which the 
Covenant was silent, the Charter has 
given an at least partial reply in its 
Article 47. It is for the Security Council, 
acting on the advice and with the as- 
sistance of a Military Staff Committee 
consisting of the chiefs of staff of its five 
permanent members, to decide on the 
“command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal.” The uncertainty of the authors of 
the Charter on this very important and 
delicate point is evidenced by the fact 
that, a few lines later, they added that 
“questions relating to....command 
shall be worked out subsequently.” 

3. According to what principles is the 
military burden to be distributed among 
the co-operating states? In the Covenant 
this question also remains unanswered, 
whereas the Charter replies to it in 
Article 42 by providing for agreements 
to be negotiated on the subject between 
the Security Council and the member 
states. 

4. How are the inevitable expenses 
and the possible spoils of military cam- 
paigns to be divided? These last ques- 
tions, which have perhaps been the main 
preoccupation of contemporary states- 
manship ever since the beginning of the 
first World War, under the various head- 
ings of inter-allied debts, annexations, 
allocation of mandates, lend-lease, repa- 
rations, etc., are nowhere fully dealt with 
either in the Covenant of the League or 
in the Charter of the United Nations. 


Both documents contain only certain 
general provisions relating to mutual as- 
sistance in case of common action against 
a perturber of peace. 

Let us now see very briefly what treat- 
ment these four questions of collective 
security received at the hands of the 
Swiss cantons in the course of the five 
hundred years during which they success- 
fully strove by their combined efforts to 
protect their common country against 
aggression. 

First, by whom was the mechanism of 
mutual protection to be set in motion? 
To this question there are three possible 
answers. The initiative for common ac- 
tion can be taken either: first, by the 
victim of aggression or of prospective 
aggression; second, by a majority of the 
Confederates; or, third, by a unanimity 
among the Confederates. 

Of these three possible methods the 
Swiss practiced only the first two. Ac- 
cording to all their most ancient treaties 
of collective security, the signatories 
were bound to hasten to the assistance of 
one another as soon as any one of them 
was attacked, or even before invasion, at 
its summons. This remained the general 
principle. In the later treaties, however, 
it was expressly provided that when time 
and other circumstances allowed, the 
allies were to be consulted. In such cases, 
it was only after a debate in the diet that 
a majority could call on all for their co- 
operation. 

As a matter of fact, it several times 
happened that a single canton or a 
minority of cantons took matters into its 
or their own hands and drew the sword 
against the will of the majority of their 
Confederates. But such was the power of 
common solidarity, or perhaps rather the 
reluctance of the majority to see a mi- 
nority defeated or, if victorious, monopo- 
lize the fruits of victory, that the whole 
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Confederation was almost invariably 
drawn into battle in the train of a reso- 
jute minority bent on war. 

The contrary principle or practice, 
ie., that of an obstructive minority 
paralyzing the action of the majority, 
was never adopted or even discussed. It 
was obviously felt that the right of veto 
had no legitimate place in any scheme of 
true collective security. 

The second question, that of the unity 
of command, was often debated, but it 
was never satisfactorily settled. Although 
for a time Zurich, as the recognized 
Vorort or directorial canton, claimed the 
privilege of selecting a confederate gen- 
eral, the independence of the allies and 
their mutual jealousies and suspicions al- 
ways prevented them from placing their 
armed forces at the disposal of any com- 
mon leader. The cantonal contingents, 
therefore, always went into battle each 
under the orders of its own chief. Unity 
of action, such as it was, resulted from 
unanimous decisions either of the diet or 
of the cantonal leaders assembled in 
councils of war on the eve of important 
engagements. 

All thoughtful Swiss statesmen always 
realized that their inability to agree on 
the choice of a common general was one 
of the weakest points of their alliances. 
They repeatedly sought to overcome the 
difficulty by providing either for an equi- 
table distribution of the higher com- 
mands among the cantons or for a system 
of rotation in office of the supreme com- 
mander. The suggestion was even made 
on at least one occasion that a so-called 
“neutral” general, that is, a foreigner, be 
appointed, so that no canton would be 
called upon to take orders from the citi- 
zen of another. But, of course, it was 
never adopted. 

It is for this reason that, in spite of 
their long and very glorious military his- 


tory, the Swiss before the nineteenth 
century never had occasion to erect a 
monument in honor of a national 
Marshal Foch or a General Eisenhower. 
Their national heroes remained more or 
less legendary, symbolical figures such 
as William Tell and Arnold Winkelried. 
These were not supreme commanders but 
common soldiers, renowned not for their 
tactical or strategic skill but for their 
individual bravery. Such was the frailty 
of the Swiss league of cantons and such 
is also the spirit of Swiss democracy. 

The third and fourth questions with 
respect to the allocation among the can- 
tons of the burden in effectives and ex- 
pense of common military action are 
closely interrelated. They will, therefore, 
be examined together. As Swiss soldiers 
were always available, indeed, often in 
embarrassing numbers, when they could 
be paid for, the question of effectives in 
fact resolved itself into one of expense. 

According to the oldest treaties, the 
cantons bound themselves in case of need 
to come to each other’s assistance with 
all the armed forces at their command. 
As universal military service has ever 
been a national institution in Switzer- 
land, that meant that the contingents of 
the cantons were roughly proportional 
to their population. They were, conse- 
quently, far from equal. 

In the course of time, two other prin- 
ciples emerged. When conquered terri- 
tory had to be occupied by Swiss troops, 
the legal equality of the occupying can- 
tons led to the principle of equal occupy- 
ing cantonal contingents. When, on the 
other hand, a mobilization was decided 
upon, not to repel an enemy invasion nor 
for the military occupation of conquered 
territories, but for purposes of general 
protection, the cantons were assessed ac- 
cording to a fixed schedule roughly based 
on their respective populations. Each 
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canton remained responsible for the up- 
keep and pay of its own infantry. The 
larger and wealthier cantons alone as- 
sumed the heavier burden of the cavatry 
and the artillery, which, however, thanks 
mainly to the mountainous terrain, were 
always relatively unimportant in Switz- 
erland. 

As the country was poor and as its in- 
habitants were ever much readier to shed 
their blood than to pay taxes for its de- 
fense, the matter of military expenditure 
looms much larger in the documents of 
Swiss history than that of effectives. As, 
on the other hand, the Swiss were for cen- 
turies almost invariably successful in 
their campaigns against their much 
wealthier foes— Austria, Burgundy, 
Milan, and Savoy—the problem of mili- 
tary expenditure became more or less 
closely linked up with that of the distri- 
bution of the booty taken on the battle- 
field. No question gave rise to more fre- 
quent and more dangerously heated de- 
bates in the diet. 

In 1481, the Confederation was almost 
disrupted over this question. The smaller 
cantons demanded that the spoils of war 
be equally divided in conformity with 
the principle of sovereign equality of all 
the Confederates, while the larger in- 
sisted that the share of each canton be 
proportional to the number of its soldiers 
on the field of victory. When on the eve 
of Christmas of that year the diet, which 
had been discussing this vexed question 
for months, was on the point of breaking 
up in hostile confusion, a compromise 
was suddenly proposed and adopted. It 
was put forward by a pious hermit called 
Nicholas de Flue, who has ever since 
been honored as one of the saviors of 
Swiss unity and independence and who 
is shortly, I understand, to be canonized 
by the Roman Catholic church. His sav- 
ing suggestions are rather more convinc- 


ing evidence of his common sense and 
worldly wisdom than of his saintliness, 
They were based on a discrimination be- 
tween movable and real assets. While all 
territorial conquests were to be equally 
divided among the sovereign cantons, 
the gems, gold, and cash which had been 
found in great abundance in the camp of 
the defeated, opulent Duke Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, were to be distributed 
among the cantons according to their nu- 
merical participation in the decisive 
battle of Morat in 1476. Thus, in 1481, 
Switzerland was saved by an economic 
compromise very similar in principle to 
the political compromise which saved it 
again more than three hundred and fifty 
years later when, in 1848, it adopted a 
federal constitution modeled on that 
of the United States of America. 


Such, in its main outlines, was the 
system of collective security under which 
the thirteen sovereign and independent 
Swiss cantons lived and prospered for a 
period of over five hundred years. After 
resisting for so long the countless strains 
and stresses of external pressure and in- 
ternal dissension, that system suddenly 
broke down completely in 1798 before 
the double onslaught of French Revolu- 
tionary philosophy and of French mili- 
tary invasion. Although greatly out- 
numbered by the invaders and sadly di- 
vided among themselves as a result of 
the propaganda of their Revolutionary 
foes, the cantonal contingents fought 
nobly. Without co-ordination and de- 
prived of all common leadership, how- 
ever, they were, one after the other, de- 
cisively defeated. 

The memory of this defeat was so 
bitter that the scheme of collective 
security, to whose all too obvious defects 
the disaster was generally attributed, re- 
mained definitively discredited in all 
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Swiss minds. When, shortly after the 
battle of Leipzig in 1813, Switzerland 
was, with the rest of Europe, freed from 
the yoke of Napoleonic oppression, a gen- 
eral reaction set in. But while the con- 
stitution adopted in 1815 re-established 
Switzerland as a confederation of sov- 
ereign cantons, the military institutions 
of the country were centralized and na- 
tionalized to a degree which its political 
institutions achieved only a generation 
later, after the events of 1848. It may, 
therefore, fairly be said that for purposes 
of national defense the Swiss formed a 
more perfect union appreciably before 
the hitherto sovereign cantons con- 
sented to, or were subjected to, their po- 
litical reorganization into a federal state. 

Of the many lessons which a far more 
thorough study of the subject would 
seem to justify and which even the very 
hasty presentation I have attempted 
here may have suggested to those inter- 
ested in contemporary international af- 
fairs, I would, in conclusion, stress but 
this last. 

Although several other factors, ideo- 
logical and economic, also operated to 
transform the old league of Swiss cantons 
into a new Swiss federal state, the most 
potent factors were undeniably military. 


It was primarily because the traditional 
system of collective security, based on 
the voluntary co-operation of sovereign 
and equal cantons, had failed in 1798, in 
spite of its long and more or less success- 
ful past, that Switzerland adopted its 
federal constitution in 1848. 

Similarly, is not the atomic bomb the 
most potent agent of international inte- 
gration today? And is it a mere accident 
that it was from the eloquent lips of a 
great military leader of the most power- 
ful member of the family of nations that 
the following historic words recently fell: 


With the advance of society, groups or states 
federated together through the . . . . process of 
surrendering inherent rights and submitting to 
a sovereign power representing the collective 
will. In such manner was formed the United 
States of America, through the renunciation of 
rights inherent in individual States in order to 
compose the national sovereignty. .... Wheth- 
er the world is yet ready for so forward a step in 
the relations between nations, or whether an- 
other and totally destructive war—a war in- 
volving almost mass extermination—must first 
be waged, is the great issue which now confronts 
all peoples.4 


GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
GENEVA 
4 Address of General Douglas MacArthur before 
the Allied Council for Japan, April 5, 1946 (New 
York Times, Apr. 5, 1946). 











AN ANALYSIS OF BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY OPINION ON AMERI- 
CAN AFFAIRS AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


DAVID S. REID 


E relationship of the eighteenth- 
century house of commons to or- 
ganized opinion is less obvious 
than the connection which, in theory at 
least, exists between the present-day 
house and the electorate. Neither elec- 
tions nor party reverses bear their mod- 
ern significance. The absence of party 
programs and even of political parties 
with an exclusive membership at once 
renders useless our twentieth-century 
touchstone for judging the relationship 
of the votes and acts of the later eight- 
eenth-century house of commons to a 
wider organization. It is, nevertheless, 
worth while to investigate this relation- 
ship; but, though surveys from different 
viewpoints each yield a certain amount 
of information, members of parliament 
were bound by such varied and even con- 
flicting interests and connections—none 
of which usually so far predominated as 
party allegiance does at present—that 
political activities cannot usually be ex- 
plained by any single factor. Three ways 
in which the political acts of members 
can be related to a wider organization of 
opinion might be examined: (a) in rela- 
tion to opinion in the constituencies, 
(6) in relation to nonpolitical and extra- 
parliamentary group interests, and (c) in 
relation to the views adopted by political 
groups or parties. Such an analysis will 
be most useful if applied to a single peri- 
od and to the attitude of the house on a 
particular subject—preferably one of in- 
terest to all the members. The votes of 
the house of commons on issues arising 
out of the American War of Independ- 
ence provide such a topic. 
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THE MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT AND 
THE CONSTITUENCY 


The parliament which had been re- 
turned in 1780 was typical of those of the 
earlier part of the reign of George ITI. 
Elected at considerable expense to sup- 
port the measures of the North adminis- 
tration, it was, during its lifetime, to sup- 
port ministers selected from all the im- 
portant political groups. Though it con- 
tained 113 new members, its actual po- 
litical complexion, at least at the begin- 
ning of its career, was the same as that of 
the previous parliament.’ Elections, in 
fact, were generally used by ministers to 
strengthen their position while the spoils 
of administration were available to them 
and, accordingly, did not precede a 
change of ministry but sometimes fol- 
lowed one. That elections could be so 
used shows that their results were 
brought about by forces other than opin- 
ion in the constituencies. When John 
Robinson, secretary to the treasury, was 
compiling his several “‘accurate states” 
of the house of commons between 1774 
and 1784, opinion in the constituencies 
on public questions was not one of the 
factors he took into consideration. “In- 
terest” and “‘influence’’ were the terms 
he employed in estimating the chances of 
a candidate in a particular constituency.’ 

It was not that the opinion of the 
electorates was necessarily a negligible 


*See Parliamentary history (hereafter cited as 
“Parl. Hist.”), XX1, 768, for a list of members of 
the house of commons returned in 1780. 


*The parliamentary papers of John Robinson 
1774-1784, edited for the Royal Historical Society 
by William Thomas LarrapE (London, 1922). 
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element, but it was an incalculable one. 
For that reason, among others, aspirants 
to parliament avoided constituencies in 
which the electors were numerous. John 
Robinson therefore forecast practically 
no change in the probable attitude of 
members for the “open”? boroughs (in 
this instance, boroughs with electorates 
of over a thousand voters) and for the 
English counties, in the event of an elec- 
tion, but in 1784 looked for the reduction 
of the Fox-North Coalition to be from 
231 to 123 in Scotland and the “‘close”’ 
boroughs (classifying as such 89 bor- 
oughs returning 177 members).3 Forty- 
six members representing the 22 open 
boroughs Robinson places as follows: 


@) BEFORE AN ELECTION b) AFTER AN ELECTION 


16 pro 17 pro 

8 hopeful 8 hopeful 
4 doubtful 7 doubtful 
18 opposed 14 opposed 


Similarly, among the English county 
members he reckoned: 
6b) AFTER AN ELECTION 

22 pro 

18 hopeful 

11 doubtful 

29 opposed 


@) BEFORE AN ELECTION 
18 pro 
19 hopeful 
12 doubtful 
31 opposed 


He had, that is to say, no expectation of 
any change through an election in the 
constituencies in which the opinion of the 
electorate was most likely to play a part. 
In the 89 close boroughs, however, he 
reckoned that there would be: 
b) AFTER AN ELECTION 

99 pro 

32 hopeful 

15 doubtful 

31 opposed 


a@) BEFORE AN ELECTION 
49 pro 
34 hopeful 
18 doubtful 
76 opposed 


And, even more overwhelmingly, in 
Scotland he expected: 


3 Ibid., pp. 66-105. Robinson classified the 204 
borough seats into 115 open boroughs returning 232 
members and 8g close boroughs returning 177 mem- 
bers. 


a@) BEFORE AN ELECTION 6b) AFTER AN ELECTION 


7 pro 40 pro 
7 hopeful 2 hopeful 
1o doubtful 2 doubtful 
21 opposed I opposed 


The election, then, was primarily an op- 
portunity for a readjustment of interests 
which took place mainly in the close 
boroughs by the manipulation of the 
group which had attained power. 

Even the results of the few contests 
which took place in open constituencies 
provided but a questionable criterion for 
judging public opinion. Despite a body 
of opinion in Bristol adverse to govern- 
ment policy, government candidates had 
succeeded in178o0 in capturing the seats 
of Edmund Burke and of Henry Cruger, 
an American. In 1784, only in West- 
minster did Pitt fail by mere expenditure 
to displace his opponents; and, with ref- 
erence to the Coalition seats lost in 
Southwark, Suffolk, Berkshire, Norfolk, 
and Yorkshire, it was declared that 
“nothing but the want of cash lost the 
elections, and the only fact which these 
elections have proved is that the ability 
of private gentlemen is not equal to the 
ability of the nation and it must always 
be so.’’4 

Study of the conditions in Bristol and 
London suggests, however, that, within 
limits, public opinion was effective. Bris- 
tol, with an electorate of 5,000, between 
1774 and 1780 had been represented by 
Burke and Cruger, both strong op- 
ponents of the North administration and 
its policy. They had presented petitions 
against that policy from the merchants 
and people of Bristol,’ and no one had 
pointed to eager subscriptions to the war 

4 History of the Westminster election containing every 
material occurrence from its commencement to the close 
(London, 1784), p. 320; quoted in W. T. LaprapeE, 


“William Pitt and the Westminster election,” 
American historical review, XVIII (1912-13), 257. 


5 See, e.g., Parl. hist., XVIII, 168 and 184. 
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from that city or to enthusiastic recruit- 
ing among its people, such as had been 
seen in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow. In 1780 both Whig members 
were rejected and replaced by supporters 
of the government. Soon after, one of the 
new members was declaring in parlia- 
ment that the war was founded on jus- 
tice and that the citizens of Bristol were 
willing to sacrifice half their fortunes in 
the prosecution of it.° Yet Cruger, the 
American, had not become repugnant to 
Bristol, for, in 1781, he was elected lord 
mayor and re-elected member of parlia- 
ment in 1784 with the same supporters 
as in 1780 and 1781, the scales being 
turned by ontvoters.’ In actual fact the 
replacement of Burke and Cruger by 
Sir Henry Lippincot and Martin Brick- 
dale had little or no connection with any 
change in local feeling on national is- 
sues.* Moreover, the two members, 
Brickdale and George Daubeny (Lippin- 
cot’s successor), continued to support 
each successive ministry; and at the close 
of 1783, when Robinson was considering 
the prospects of a Pitt administration 
after an election, he expected that, 
though supporters of the Coalition, 
“being aided by government, these two 
gentlemen, if elected, would certainly at 
least be hopeful, if not entirely for the 
administration.”® Their position had 
been maintained only by constant ex- 
penditure on the part of the administra- 
tion.” 

6 [bid., XXII, 726. 

7A. Everett PETERSON, “Henry Cruger,” Dic- 
tionary of American biography, IV, 581-82; and 
Henry Van ScHaack, Henry Cruger (New York, 
1859). 

8L. B. Namier, The structure of politics at the 
accession of George III (London, 1929), pp. 110-14. 

9 LAPRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
SON, Pp. 75. 

10 [bid., p. 37. £7,500 had been paid to Daubeny 
between 1774 and 1780. No doubt, too, the easier 
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The situation in London suggests that 
there were limits beyond which govern- 
ment exertion was ineffective in the face 
of a hostile electorate. The City had been 
strongly opposed to the American war. 
The common council not only had peti- 
tioned against the war but had refused to 
subscribe to its prosecution. In October 
1775, for instance, a petition of ‘‘the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of the 
City of London, in Common Council as- 
sembled,” had expressed alarm at the 
‘“co-ercive measures” pursued by the 
government against “‘our fellow subjects 
in America.’’** In 1778 the same body 
referred to ‘‘the madness with which the 
attempt was originally made’’; and, con- 
tinued the petitioners, ‘‘every measure of 
its execution has completed by uniform 
misconduct the mischiefs which were 
begun in total ignorance.’ In 1780 it 
was impossible for the government to 
displace the sitting members. 

Thus, when the interests of the elec- 
torate were directly affected by govern- 
ment policy, the opinions of the voters 
were a factor to be reckoned with. Where 
they were unaffected, as was most usual, 
public opinion on current issues at elec- 
tion times was unimportant. In 1784 in 
Southwark, however, the canvass of Sir 
Barnard Turner, the Pitt candidate, was 
reported to have “‘met with great cool- 
ness on account of a discovery made and 
his being obliged to acknowledge that he 
signed an address to His Majesty to con- 
tinue the American War, and promised 
support to the crown, in that measure 
with his life, abilities and fortune.’ 
approach to government departments resulting in 
such benefits to a commercial city as better provision 
of convoys, obtainable when its representatives were 
government supporters, enabled the government to 
maintain its hold on Bristol. 

™ Parl. hist., XVIII, 697. 

"2 Glasgow Mercury, Mar. 12, 1778. 

"3 Morning Chronicle (London), Mar. 31, 1784. 
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Yet if his attitude during the recent war 
had been distasteful to the electors, it 
was not a matter which weighed heavily 
with them when engaged in election busi- 
ness in 1784. His poll was successful, his 
opponents declared, merely ‘through 
lack of funds on the part of Hotham, the 
Coalition candidate.’’"4 Actually, the de- 
mands made upon the candidate by the 
voters were not in normal circumstances 
connected with national or even political 
issues at all. 

The situation which had arisen in 
Taunton in 1782 well illustrates the char- 
acter of these demands. There being a 
vacancy in that constituency, the re- 
maining member, John Halliday, ‘from 
the perfect knowledge” he had of “the 
various characters that interest them- 
selves in elections at Taunton,” set forth 
the conditions upon which a candidature 
might be successful. Certain local inter- 
ests, notably the principal manufactur- 
ers who, being for the most part Dis- 
senters, were, as such, excluded from the 
magistracy, would have to be conciliated 
in order “‘to induce them to decline en- 
gaging in an opposition to the corpora- 
tion.” To achieve this end Halliday sug- 
gested a payment of £500 to be spent in 
encouraging the extension of the silk 
industry and £300 ‘‘to be applied to- 
wards preserving the woollen manufac- 
ture now on its decline in the town.” In 
explanation, he added, “‘It is proposed to 
prevent any effectual opposition by en- 
deavouring to stop it at the fountain 
head in the manner here recommended, 
which ’tis believed will have that ef- 
fect.’ 

Nor was public opinion an effective 
force in the counties. ‘‘ Great active exer- 


4 See n. 4. 


*S LapRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
Son, pp. 38, 39, and 183. 


’ 


tion,’ wrote a Yorkshire politician in 
1782, “it is difficult to obtain from even 
one party on any proposition that does 
not contain in it a provincial interest. 
Our zeal exhausts itself in the county 
cause and leaves us cold to mere public 
questions.””*° 

At the same time, voters valued their 
privileges, and good will was essential on 
both sides. Even an accepted patron’s 
choice was not enough. ‘“‘The Duke of 
Grafton,” wrote the king in 1784, ‘“‘met 
with the repulse of his candidate General 
Conway at St Edmundsbury and.... 
the Duke to prevent the introduction of a 
stranger has been obliged to put up in 
his stead, Captain George Fitzroy.’”7 In 
this way, most often, the actual part of 
the electorate had been played before an 
electoral contest was reached, thereby 
depriving the election result of its mod- 
ern significance. 

If little is to be learned concerning 
opinion in the constituencies from the re- 
sults of general elections, the influence of 
feeling and opinion in the constituencies 
upon divisions in the house of commons 
is much less negligible. Its effects cannot, 
of course, be measured with real preci- 
sion in any particular instance. To do so, 
it would be necessary to consider such 
questions as the bearing of the problem 
at issue in the house upon the interests 
of the patron and electors of the con- 
stituency, the size of the electorate, and 
the interests and connections of its com- 
ponent individuals, and also whether the 
M.P. was a local magnate whose inter- 
ests were identical with those of his 
electors or whether his interests lay with 
the advancement of a certain political 


6 Christopher WyviLL, Political papers (York, 
1794-1802), IV, 242. 
17 George III to Pitt, Apr. 6, 1784, Public Record 


Office, London, Gifts and Deposits (hereafter cited 
as “G. & D.”), 8/103. 
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group or with a commercial or other non- 
political group which worked through 
parliament. Even then it might be pre- 
carious to judge the motives determining 
a particular political act of a member. 
Nevertheless, certain general observa- 
tions may be made. 

In a close borough like Huntingdon, 
where none of the voters had interests 
affected by the American war, it has been 
possible for the Earl of Sandwich ‘‘to 
take a candidate by the hand,” on the 
condition of ‘‘his thinking and acting as 
I do in all American points and support- 
ing the present administration in their 
whole system.”"* Even in the larger bor- 
oughs it was only on questions affecting 
their local interests that constituents 
claimed to be concerned about the votes 
cast by their members of parliament. 
“Until I knew it,” wrote Burke, “‘both 
by my own particular experience and by 
my observation of what happened to 
others, I could not have believed how 
very little the local constituents attend 
to the general line of conduct observed 
by their member. They regard him solely 
as their special agent.’’*® In the open 
boroughs, of course, it became more dif- 
ficult for a member to obtain complete 
independence of his constituents by se- 
curing special benefits offsetting any 
acute disadvantages to local interests 
likely to be brought about by a govern- 
ment policy. Though the government by 
special exertion occasionally succeeded 
in nullifying local opposition even in so 
open a constituency as Bristol, to do so 
was generally beyond the capacity of a 
single individual. The result was that in 
times when government policy affected 

*8 LapRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
son, p. 26. 

"9 Correspondence of Edmund Burke, edited by 
Charles William, Earl Firzw1.1aM, and Lieutenant- 


General Sir Richard Bourxk (London, 1844), II, 
166. 


the electorates of open constituencies, 
the type of member returned was gen- 
erally one who was independent of the 
government and who was ready to act 
as “‘special agent’ of his constituents 
with respect to their particular griey- 
ances. This was the position of the repre- 
sentatives of the City of London. 

The four City representatives in 1783 
were businessmen and aldermen—three 
of those sitting in 1783 had held the 
office of lord mayor, and the other was 
elected mayor in that year.” The views 
of the City on the American issue have 
already been noted. All the London 
members who had sat in the house be- 
tween 1774 and 1784 had consistently 
opposed the war policy against America 
and, in so doing, had claimed to be acting 
on the instructions of their constituents. 
“His constituents,” claimed John Saw- 
bridge, after urging reconciliation with 
the colonies in 1776, ‘“‘had recommended 
to him this proposition; it coincided with 
his own sentiments; and it was therefore 
with the utmost satisfaction he stood up 
to acquit himself of the first duty of a 
delegate in parliament, the conveying 
the wishes of those by whose suffrages he 
had been delegated.’’* Again, in 1781, in 
a speech opposing the budget of that 
year, he declared that his condemnation 
of its provisions had been by“‘ the express 
instructions of his constituents; that he 
esteemed as their command; and by that 
he would be guided.’’” Such a view of the 
function of a member of parliament had 
long been popular in London,’ but in the 


20 The four members for the city in 1783 were: 
Nathaniel Newnham, lord mayor in 1783; John 
Sawbridge, lord mayor in 1776; Frederick Bull, lord 
mayor in 1774; and Sir Watkin Lewis, lord mayor in 
1781. 

1 Parl. hist., XVIII, 1352. 

23 Tbid., XXI, 1372. 


23 See, e.g., Faction detected by the evidence of facts 
(London, 1742). 
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view of politicians it now tended to be- 
come associated with the temper which 
had produced the Wilkes affair. Instruc- 
tions to members by their constituents 
had by this time become less common, 
and Burke at Bristol in 1774 had repudi- 
ated the idea that a member of parlia- 
ment was a mere delegate.”* Lord Thur- 
lowe, the chancellor, had doubted 
whether it was right for either branch of 
the legislature to accede to the demands 
of a majority of the people irrespective of 
the free judgment of the legislature upon 
the point. By such a concession members 
of parliament would no longer be free 
agents.’’ Sir Henry Houghton, too, had 
expressed surprise at the sentiments 
voiced by Sawbridge. To talk of the 
“commands of his constituents,” he sug- 
gested, was an ‘‘abject state for any 
gentleman, and such an one as no mem- 
ber ought to accede to.’ At the same 
time, supporters of North were com- 
plaining of a similar type of abuse on the 
part of supporters of the war policy. It 
was even srid in London that Sir Thomas 
Egerton, the Tory member for Lan- 
cashire, ‘‘had become a colonel of a regi- 
ment worth a £1,000 a year, which his 
Manchester constituents bribed him 
with to vote against the liberties and 
welfare of his country.’’?’ 

The county members, too, were usual- 
ly ready to watch over the interests of the 
landed classes and of agriculture general- 


14 Speech to the electors of Bristol, 1774, in Writings 
and speeches of Edmund Burke (Beaconsfield ed.; 
London, 1894), II, 95-98; and see also Edward 
Porritt, Unreformed house of commons: parliamen- 
lary representation before 1832 (Cambridge, 1903), I, 
265. 


5 Parl. hist., XXI, 438. 
6 Tbid., p. 1373. 


27 4n annotated list of the members voting for and 
against General Conway's motion for peace with 
America (London, 1782) (hereafter cited as “An 
annotated list’). 


ly when these interests were likely to be 
affected by government policy. But this 
peculiarly representative quality of a 
large proportion of the county members 
may be largely due to their interests 
being at one with those of their constitu- 
ents. The county electorates tended, 
when free of a particular aristocratic in- 
fluence, to return members from the 
country gentry; but it was in this tend- 
ency that the electorates were effective 
rather than in any direct control they 
had over their representatives. It was a 
tendency the county electorates shared 
with their brethren in the open bor- 
oughs, and members sitting for both 
these types of constituencies were most 
often men whose interests did not lie 
with a political faction. They were either 
local merchants or local squires and 
were, therefore, more responsive to opin- 
ion in their constituencies. 


Some idea of the response to public 
opinion of members sitting for various 
types of constituencies may be obtained 
from the table on page 208.78 


The figures illustrate clearly the way 
in which the different categories of mem- 
bers reacted to the growing discontent 
with the American war. The greater de- 
pendence of close-borough members up- 
on the government is shown by the de- 
crease of opposition to the peace from 
that quarter. The county members, too, 
once the strongest supporters of the 
Stamp Act and the most violent up- 
holders of the government against the 
American claims, had become, by 1782, 


28 See A list of the minority in the house of commons 
who voted against the bill to repeal the American Stamp 
Act (Paris, 1766) and MSS sources quoted in 
NAMIER, Structure of politics, pp. 187 and 188, and 
in England in the age of the American Revolution 
(London, 1930), p. 243. For the only printed list 
of the votes cast for and against the Peace with 
America in February 1783 see Morning Post (Lon- 
don), Feb. 27, 1783. 
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the most vigorous opponents of North 
and the American war. It is clear that the 
representatives of the larger urban con- 
stituencies also responded more freely to 
public opinion than did members for 
“rotten” boroughs and Scottish con- 
stituencies. 
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Coalition forces in the election of 1784. 
While the North ministry had begun its 
career with the support of some sixty 
county members and ended with the sup- 
port of ro,** the Coalition at the begin- 
ning of its career had numbered 37 
county members among its adherents; 


PERCENTAGE OF VOTES RECORDED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
AGAINST FOUR MOTIONS RELATING TO ANGLO- 
AMERICAN ISSUES 











(3) (4) 
(1) (2) Conway’s | The Terms 
Repeal of Address of ; 
Motion for | of the Treaty 
By Stamp Act, Thanks, : a“ 
Peace with of Peace, 
February October : 
1766 : America, February 
? 775 March 1782 1783 
80 County M.P.’s............ 36 24 12 26 
go Open-borough M.P.’s...... 21 30 23 34 
177 Close-borough M.P.’s.....| ..... 16 58 41 
45 Scottish M.P’.s........... 60 4 60 40 

















It is interesting to note that the de- 
clining popular support accorded the 
North ministry had not been reflected in 
the election of 1780. Changes had taken 
place, for the most part, in the close 
boroughs, but “‘several of the most popu- 
lar members whose public conduct 
seemed to receive the general approba- 
tion of their constituents were notwith- 
standing thrown out of their seats.’’3° 
Nevertheless, the defection of the county 
members (and those who best reflected 
county opinion) had been one of the fac- 
tors making the continued existence of the 
North ministry difficult. Still less, how- 
ever, had opinion in the constituencies 
anything to do with the overthrow of the 


29 The percentages in the first column have been 
worked out by NaAmier, in Structure of politics, p. 
187. Namier classifies the men who sat for all the 
English borough constituencies, other than the 90 
with over 500 voters classed as open, as members 
sitting for close boroughs. His percentage of those 
voting against the repeal of the Stamp Act is 27. In 
my Classification it would be rather more. 


3° “History of Europe,” Annual register, XXIV 
(1781), 142. 





and, at its downfall, John Robinson 
reckoned 30 county members to be 
definitely on the side of the Coalition and 
8 more as likely to be so.** Nor was there 
any change of opinion on the part of the 
go open-borough members. Thirty-two 
of these had voted with the Coalition 
against the Peace of Paris.33 At the end 
of 1783, 36 were noted by Robinson as 
definitely in favor of the Coalition and 
10 more as likely to be so, while Pitt could 
rely upon the support of 30 and probably 
of 14 others who were described as 
“‘hopeful.’’34 Thus it is clear that country 
and popular town opinion had nothing to 
do with either the fall of the Coalition 


31 An annotated list; and An authentic list of the 
minority and majority on the motion of Sir John Rous, 
March 16, 1782 (London, 1782). The motion was one 
of no confidence in the North ministry. Parl. hist., 
XXII, 1199, contains the same list. 


32 LapRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
son, pp. 51 and 52. 


33 Morning Chronicle (London), Feb. 27, 1783. 


34 LAPRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
son, pp. 71-82. 
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ministry or the rout of its adherents at 
the polls in 1784. The effects of the 
American war had, indeed, been felt in 
the constituencies, but Fox’s East India 
Bill and the “‘iniquity”’ of the Coalition 
affected them not at all. 

If, then, there was not a direct power 
inherent in electorates which could come 
into play at elections, the counties and 
larger boroughs had, by the nature of 
their electorates, the strongest tendency 
to return members independent, for the 
most part, of political ties and not usual- 
ly desirous of social or professional ad- 
vancement. The expenses and difficulties 
attending contests in such constituen- 
cies were too great to tempt politicians or 
social climbers, except when the govern- 
ment itself intervened—as in Bristol—or 
when territorial magnates with political 
interests held a dominating sway—as in 
the home counties. Often, it is true, such 
seats were the nominal perquisites of a 
political party, but the members tended 
to hold their party attachments loosely; 
and when the interests of their constitu- 
ents—which were generally their own 
interests—were involved, they did not 
hesitate to pass a judgment on politi- 
cal actions in accordance with these in- 
terests. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND THEIR 
VOTES IN RELATION TO THE OPINIONS 
OF NONPOLITICAL GROUPS 


More important, in practice, was the 
relationship of votes in the house of 
commons to the views of various groups 
in the nation. It would be possible to 
classify the members into politicians, 
country gentry, merchants, West In- 
dians, East Indians, etc., without very 
much overlapping. Excluding those 
whose aims were primarily political, i.e., 
political in the eighteenth-century sense 
of being interested in securing a share in 


administration, most of the other mem- 
bers would fall into one or other of these 
groups. Not all the groups, of course, as- 
sumed importance, as such, on all occa- 
sions or even on one particular occasion. 
When, however, a vote or political act 
was directed on some issue affecting a 
vested interest, it is possible to discern 
the attitude of the interested group 
through its representatives in parlia- 
ment. Thus the considerable City and 
mercantile interest had frequently been 
charged with favoring wars and other 
projects requiring national expenditure. 
The East India Company’s representa- 
tives in parliament have been shown to 
have had some influence on the fate of 
the Coalition,35 while the West India in- 
terest had naturally pulled much weight 
in the framing and passing of the colo- 
nial-trade acts. It might be useful, there- 
fore, to see how far and in what ways 
these groups reacted in parliament to the 
issues raised in the closing stages of the 
American war. 

a) The landed interest.—The class of 
“country gentry” was not synonymous 
with that of county members. It included 
a large number of squires who held bor- 
ough seats uninfluenced by territorial 
magnates and who themselves were in- 
nocent of political, social, or commercial 
aspirations. To both county and borough 
representatives of this class, membership 
of the house of commons merely meant 
a primacy in their own area. Their 
tenants had voted for them, and their 
own votes in the house were peculiarly 
representative of the views of the agricul- 
tural cominunities. With the breakup of 
the Whig cliques under George III the 
spoils of administration began to be open 
to them, but their peculiar ambitions and 


35 W. T. Laprapbe, “Public opinion and the gen- 
eral election of 1784,” English historical review, 
XXXI (1916), 231. 
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qualifications did not fit them for high 
politics, and it was not until after the 
accession of Pitt that their disintegration 
as a separate group received a serious 
impetus. During the next few years peer- 
ages were conferred upon some of the 
most typical of them, but in 1783 they 
were still an important independent 
force. 

In the early years of the American war, 
Lord Camden had written that “the 
landed interest is almost altogether anti- 
American’’;37 and later Governor Pow- 
nall described the war as ‘“‘the peculiar 
favourite of the country gentleman.”%* 
What opposition there had been from the 
counties came from Norfolk with its 
Whig gentry (Cokes and Bacons) and 
from Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and Berkshire, where the great Whig 
houses held sway. The greatest resistance 
Lo the repeal of the Stamp Act had come 
from the county members, and practical- 
ly all of those who had no attachment to 
the Whig opposition were country gen- 
try. 

With the progress of the war, however, 
a change took place in the views of the 
country gentlemen. Even by 1779 the 
rural supporters of North were giving 
their votes grudgingly. It had been only 
by ‘fan unusual show of vehemence”’ on 
North’s part that he had been able, after 
observing ‘“‘strong marks of defection 


36 Among these may be mentioned Sir Thomas 
Egerton, created Lord Grey de Wilton; Noel Hill, 
created Lord Berwick; James Dutton, created Lord 
Sherburne; and John Parker, Lord Borrington. 
These men had sat for Lancashire, Salop, Glouces- 
tershire, and Devon, respectively, and were raised to 
the peerage in 1784. Later, Sir Henry Harbord (Nor- 
wich) was created Lord Suffield (1786); Thomas 
Powys (Northamptonshire), Lord Lilford (1797); 
Thomas Lister (Clitheroe), Lord Ribblesdale (1797); 
and John Rolle (Devon), Lord Rolle (1796). 


37 Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 
ham (London, 1838-40), IV, 401. 


38 Parl. hist., XX1, 254. 
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among that part of the country gentle- 
men who support administration,” to 
bring them into line. On this occasion he 
openly declared that “the motion of cen- 
sure against the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty went directly to himself.’’39 In 
1780 Governor Pownall mentioned that 
“the greatest abilities in the House are 
employed in exciting those gentlemen to 
oppose that minister whom they former- 
ly supported in that War.’’4° Just after 
Yorktown Thomas Powys, spokesman of 
the country gentlemen, supported Sir 
James Lowther’s motion to put an end to 
the American war. He remarked that 
“the people of the country, this House 
and particularly the country gentlemen 
have been deluded, confounded, abused 
and cheated.’ 

An examination of the division list on 
Conway’s motion of March 28, 1782, 
against the continuance of the American 
war shows that out of 67 of the 80 Eng- 
lish county members who voted, 57 ap- 
proved the motion and 10 opposed.” 
Only 3 of the 10 could be described as 
country gentlemen, and one of them even 
was known to have ambitions for a peer- 
age, namely, Sir Thomas Egerton (Lan- 
cashire), who was described by a con- 
temporary as ‘‘a great catchfinger and 
friend of the immaculate Earl of Sand- 
wich.’’43 The supporters of the motion 
included the names of the most typi- 
cal country gentry. Among the coun- 
ty members supporting the motion 
were: John Parker and John Rolle 
(Devon), Humphrey Sturt (Dorset), 
John Luther (Essex), Sir John Thorold 
(Lincoln), Sir Edward Astley (Nor- 


39 Tbid., XX, 204. 

4° Ibid., XXI, 254. 
4t [bid., XXII, 806. 
# An annotated list. 


43 [bid. 
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folk), Lucy Knightley and Thomas 
Powys (Northampton), Noel Hill and 
Richard Hill (Salop), Sir John Trevelyan 
(Somerset), Robert Thistlewaite (Hamp- 
shire), Sir George Shuckburg (War- 
wick), and Charles Penruddock (Wilt- 
shire). Squires holding borough seats 
who voted for the motion included 
Thomas Clarges (Lincoln), Sir Charlton 
Leighton (Shrewsbury), John Aubrey 
(Wallingford), John Tempest (Durham), 
William Drake and William Drake, Jr. 
(Agmondesham), and Thomas Pitt (Old 
Sarum), Though at least 13 of the 
above-named had sat in parliament in 
1775, the names of only 2 (John Lu- 
ther and Sir Edward Astley) appear in 
the “List of the minority in the house of 
commons against the address of thanks” 
of that year.44 Those country gentlemen 
who had continued to support the war 
now did so without enthusiasm. Men 
like Sir Charles Bunbury (Suffolk) and 
Thomas Gilbert (Litchfield) were com- 
plaining bitterly of its expense. 

An analysis of the vote on the Peace 
in February 1783 yields a similar re- 
sult.4° Of those mentioned as supporters 
of Conway, two actually opposed the 
measure (Charles Penruddock and 
Humphrey Sturt). It is not impossible 
that Sturt had been in negotiation with 
either Fox or North, for it was said that 
he had ‘expectations for his son who is 
gone to India.’’47 With these unimpor- 
tant exceptions, however, the country 
gentlemen stood solidly for the Peace. 
While almost invariably they were un- 
influenced by political ambition or con- 
nection and voiced their sincere opin- 
ions, few of them were capable of looking 


44 Parl. hist., XVIII, 772. 
48 Ibid., XXII, 1072 and 1188. 
4° Morning Post, Feb. 27, 1783. 


47 LAPRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
son, p. 67. 


at the issues from a national point of 
view. One or two like Thomas Powys 
did, but the evolution of the opinions of 
Robert Vyner (Lincoln) is perhaps char- 
acteristic of a greater number. 

Speaking on the budget of 1775, David 
Hartley (Hull) had reminded the coun- 
try gentlemen that, despite promises evi- 
dently made to them by the administra- 
tion, the land tax could hardly remain at 
three shillings in the pound if the war 
were continued. Robert Vyner denied 
that any arrangement with the govern- 
ment had been made but declared that 
‘in support of such a cause he was 
willing to pay not only 4/— but 14/— in 
the pound: and as he entertained not a 
single doubt but we should prevail in the 
contest, we ought to oblige America to 
pay the expense she had wantonly put us 
to, and which would likewise enable us to 
bring back our quondam peace estab- 
lishment, that of a land-tax of 2/— in the 
pound.”’48 In 1776 he repeated the same 
sentiments, *? but, shortly after, he began 
to complain that the country gentlemen 
had been abused; they had supported the 
measures of the administration “in ex- 
pectation of a revenue from America, in 
aid of the common burden..... All these,”’ 
he said, ‘were now to be given up,” and 
“it was now time to declare that they 
could not go further with such ministers 
unless they abided by the plan, which 
these ministers first held out to them, 
and on which the country gentlemen 
joined them.’’s° By 1781, along with Sir 
Edward Deering (New Romney) and Sir 


4 Parl. hist., XVII, 624 and 625. 
49 Tbid., XVIII, 1245. 


5° [bid., p. 1361. Cf. speech of Charles Baldwin. 
“Mr. Baldwin said, he had always understood the 
dispute with America was for a revenue to be raised 
there to relieve the country gentlemen; but having 
since heard, that the idea of taxation was given up, 
he thought it improper to expend any more money 
in the contest” (ibid., p. 939). 
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John Delaval (Berwick), he was declar- 
ing himself “‘no advocate” of the Ameri- 
can war.* Nor had his opponents failed 
to remind him that, notwithstanding his 
eagerness to contribute to the war, “‘he 
was the first complainant of his sufferings 
occasioned by that very war, viz. in the 
article of wool.” 

b) The commercial classes.—The pe- 
culiar qualities of English society make 
it difficult to say which members of par- 
liament were primarily interested in 
trade. Excluding, for the moment, the 
East India nabobs and those whose in- 
terests were in the West Indies, the re- 
maining commercial men may be divided 
into two classes. The first would consist 
of large merchants, shipowners, and 
financiers who from their wealth or con- 
nections had an interest in administra- 
tion and were in a position to receive 
contracts or social advancement from 
their relations with the administration. 
Often they were also landed proprietors 
and occasionally members of old noble 
families. In the second class would be 
grouped a number of smaller merchants, 
returned usually by the boroughs to 
which they belonged, whose interests 
were mainly local and who did not gen- 
erally aspire to contracts or government 
favors. 

To the first of these groups I have as- 
signed 48 members of parliament in 
1783. Some 20 per cent of these had 
voted in favor oi Conway’s motion in 
1782. This minority included 3 who 
had had trading connections with the 
colonies—Sir William Baker (Hereford) 
and his son, P. W. Baker (Arundel), and 
Jacob Wilkinson (Honiton). The last 
had been the agent of the government of 
East Florida. The others of the minority 
were, for the most part, men like Joseph 

st Ibid., XXII, 760 and 802. 

8 An annotated list. 


Martin (Tewkesbury) and Clement Tud- 
way (Wells) who, indeed, are on the 
border line of the class as defined, since 
they had considerable local interests as 
well as a City connection. 

The majority who continued to sup- 
port the North ministry included the 
most typical commercial and financial 
magnates. Only one of them, Anthony 
Bacon (Aylesbury), had had trading con- 
nections with America, and his is the 
only name of a member of parliament 
occurring in the list of British merchants 
to whom American debts were due.s3 
Many others, including Bacon himself, 
had had victualing contracts there dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War. Included in 
this group were Thomas Harley (Here- 
ford County), Sir Thomas Halifax 
(Coventry), Peregrine Cust (Ilchester), 
Sir John Henniker (Dover), Lord New- 
haven (Gatton), and Sir Samuel Fludyer 
(Aldborough). Loan contractors included 
Sir Gerard Vanneck (Dunwich), Sir San- 
son Gideon and Henry Drummond 
(Midhurst), and the Smiths of Not- 
tingham, St. Ives, and Ilchester. 

Twenty of this group opposed the 
Peace in 1783, and 13 refrained from 
voting. But lack of zeal for peace was 
not considered a novel phenomenon 
among commercial members. ‘‘The con- 
tracts, the jobs, the subscriptions, the 
loans, the remittances etc. with which a 
minister can benefit them....are a 
temptation to them to assist in involving 
the nation in dangerous projects and 
ruinous expense,” an anonymous pam- 
phleteer had written in 1761.54 Nor does 
the name of any commercial or financial 
magnate occur in the list of the minority 


53 Public Record Office, G. & D., 8/343. 


54 Quoted in NAMIER, Structure of politics, p. 57, 
from Seasonable hints from an honest man on the 
present important crisis of a new reign, and a new 
parliament (London, 1761), p. 46. 
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who divided against the address of 
thanks in the commons in October 1775.55 
Again, in February 1783, it was the son 
of a notorious contractor and himself a 
contractor, though also a landed pro- 
prietor, who “characterised the Treaty 
as the most disgraceful, the most in- 
famous... . that had ever insulted this 
or any other house of parliament.” Such, 
he declared, were the resources of the 
country that ‘to declare that it was im- 
practicable to carry on the war was in- 
sulting to a high spirited nation who 
knew its own dignity too well and its 
own resources.’ 

A second and smaller group of mer- 
chants might be identified. It consisted 
of representatives of large boroughs who 
had business connections with their con- 
stituencies and were unconnected with 
the government. Among these would be 
included such men as Henry Rawlinson 
(Liverpool), John Darker (Leicester), 
George Gipps (Canterbury), John Webb 
(Gloucester), the four London members 
(in 1783, Nathaniel Newnham, John 
Sawbridge, Frederick Bull, and Sir 
Watkin Lewes), Henry Thornton (South- 
wark), and perhaps Sir Robert Hotham 
(Southwark). All these men, with the 
exception of Rawlinson, had voted in 
favor of Conway’s motion in 1782. Not 
all voted in favor of the treaty of peace 
in 1783, it is true. Some of its provisions 
had been unsatisfactory from the com- 
mercial point of view. None of them, 
however, voted against it. 

A comparison of the attitude of the 
majority of large merchants in the house 
of commons with the views expressed by 
merchants outside parliament is illumi- 
nating. None of the commercial mag- 
nates in the house had given their sup- 
port to any of the petitions from the 

88 Parl. hist., XVIII, 772. 

8¢ Tbid., XXIII, 509. 


merchants of London and Bristol for 
reconciliation with the American col- 
onies. These documents, which repre- 
sented the views of merchants “essen- 
tially interested in the trade to North 
America either as exporters or im- 
porters,” had set forth the evil effects 
upon trade of the attempts at taxing the 
Americans.5?7 At a meeting held on 
March 21, 1783, the same group of 
traders resolved that a committee con- 
sisting of twenty-four be appointed to 
attend to such regulations as might be 
proposed for restoring commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca.5* They received no support from the 
merchants in the house. 

In the debates, too, on Pitt’s “‘ Bill for 
the provisional establishment and reg- 
ulation of trade and intercourse between 
the subjects of Great Britain and those 
of the United States of North America” 
several merchants and bankers spoke 
strongly in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the bill, though it had been 
framed to meet the views of the British 
merchants trading to America. Lord 
Newhaven (Gatton), one of the greatest 
merchants in parliament, was in fact the 
bill’s most violent assailant.s? Nor did 
any merchant in the house speak in favor 
of the measure, though it was reported 
that there were then several delegations 
in town from Cork, Waterford, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Hull, and Whitehaven “to 
stimulate the merchants to attend and 
pass the American Bill.” 

Again, despite the petitions of the 

57 Tbid., XVIII, 168. 


88 Public Record Office, Board of trade reports 
(hereafter cited as “B.T.”’), 6/20. See also E. C. 
BuRNETT, “Observations of London merchants on 
American trade,” American historical review, XVIII 
(1912-13), 769. 

59 Caledonian Mercury (Edinburgh), Mar. 109, 
1783. 

60 Tbid. 
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merchants trading with America that the 
laws regulating commerce with America 
“might be made with that liberality 
which we conceive to be the true policy 
of commercial states’ and despite, too, 
the Glasgow merchants’ ideal “‘ of a great 
system of commerce, established on lib- 
eral and enlarged principles... . freed 
from unpolitic restrictions,” the com- 
mercial group in parliament supported 
the policy of the orders in council. 

In fact, the larger merchants in parlia- 
ment were not there as a body represent- 
ing the commercial interests in the na- 
tion. They were endeavoring, in the 
main, to secure contracts or the social 
and political advancement which was the 
reward of assured support to the admin- 
istration. In this respect they should be 
bracketed with the lawyers and with the 
army and navy men or with the country 
gentlemen who represented an unorgan- 
ized interest, rather than with the West 
Indians. Thus John Robinson, not with- 
out justification, placed the commercial 
magnates with the members of the house 
of commons who held offices, commands, 
and lieutenancies, i.e., with the holders 
of perquisites of government who could 
be relied upon to vote with the adminis- 
tration in power.® The peculiar position 
of these men was one of the features of 
the mercantilist system. 

c) The West India interest.—The group 
of members of parliament who had con- 
nections with the West Indies differed 
from the mercantile group in so far as the 
votes of the members, at least on issues 
concerning West Indian or American 
affairs, represented the views of a well- 
organized extra-parliamentary interest. 
By 1782 there was in existence a perma- 


& London Gazette, Apr. 1-5, 1783. 
6 Tbid. 


63 LAPRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
Son, p. 14. 
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nent committee consisting of both plant- 
ers and merchants trading to the West 
Indies, with Lord Penrhyn as chair- 
man.*4 [t was this body which was to 
present the government, after 1783, with 
a series of petitions dealing with the 
American—West Indian trade and which 
furnished evidence on the question to the 
committee of the privy council in charge 
of all matters relating to trade and 
plantations. 

Both merchants and planters had peti- 
tioned on behalf of the colonists in the 
earlier days of the dispute. In 1774 a 
joint petition had prayed ‘‘the House to 
take into their most serious considera- 
tion, that great political system of the 
colonies, heretofore so very beneficial to 
the mother country and her dependen- 
cies and to adopt such measures as to 
them shall seem meet... . to preserve 
the intercourse between the West India 
Islands and the northern colonies.’ Not 
only had their representatives in par- 
liament supported the repeal of the 
Stamp Act but during the 1774 election 
mention was made of “‘ West Indians who 
publi:ly deny the legislative power of 
Great Britain over her American col- 
onies and for that reason chiefly want to 
be in the ensuing parliament that they 
may there declare their opinions.’ Ac- 
cordingly, the names of several West 
Indians (e.g., Charles Barrow, William 
Nedham, Crisp Molyneux, and Sir James 
Lowther) appear in the “List of the 


64 Lilian PeNson, “The London West India 
interest in the eighteenth century,” English histori- 
cal review, XXXVI (1921), 373. See also H. C. BELL, 
“British commercial policy in the West Indies, 
1783-1793, thid., XX XI (1916), 429. 


6s Public Record Office, B.T., 6/20. B.T., 6/20, 
contains many petitions concerning American inter- 
course with Great Britain, the West Indies, New- 
foundland, and Nova Scotia. 


66 Parl. hist., XVIII, 219. 
67 Gentleman’s Magazine, XLIV (1774), 494-5: 
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minority against the vote of thanks for 
the address” in October 1775. 
Actually, by 1783, the West India in- 
terest was less well represented in parlia- 
ment than it had been twenty years 
previously. Some twenty members of the 
house of commons in 1783 had either 
lived in the West Indies, held office there, 
or owned property there. Three had been 
governors of one or other of the islands, 
but of these only William Woodley 
(Marlborough), himself a native of the 
islands and formerly governor of Anti- 
gua, had opposed the North ministry.° 
On the other hand, five members who 
had been born in the West Indies, who 
owned property there, and who had 
served on West Indian councils opposed 


the American war. Their names were 


Samuel Estwick (Westbury), a former 
agent for the Barbadoes; Charles Arce- 
deckne (Wallingford); Edward Morant 
(Yarmouth, Wiltshire); Henry Dawkins 
(Chippenham), all former members of 
the Jamaica council; and Charles Barron 
(Gloucester), who had sat on the council 
of St. Kitts.7” Owners of plantations in 
the sugar islands who opposed the Ameri- 
can war included Sir James Lowther 
(Cumberland), Sir William Codrington 
(Tewkesbury), Crisp Molyneux (Lynn 
Regis), William Nedham (Pontefract, 
John Fuller (Southampton), James 
Phipps (Peterborough), and John Nesbitt 
(Winchelsea). Edwin Lascelles (Northal- 
lerton), also an owner of property in the 


% Parl. hist., XVIII, 772. 


°° The other two were Lord Westcote, who had 
been governor of Jamaica and of South Carolina and 
was now a lord of the treasury, and Sir Ralph Payne, 
governor of the Leeward Islands from 1771 to 1774. 
Both were supporters of Lord North, and Lord 
Westcote in particular had advocated coercive 
measures against the colonists (see, e.g., Parl. hist., 
XVIII, 733). 


7° For members of the councils of the islands see 
Acts of the privy council, colonial series, 1766-178 3, 
Vol. V (London, 1912), appendix II. 


West Indies, had supported the North 
ministry, though he did not oppose the 
Peace. Hans Sloane (Southampton), 
though he owned plantations in Jamaica, 
was a lord of trade and held a sinecure 
and, in consequence, voted with the gov- 
ernment. 

It was precisely, then, those members 
whose associations with the West Indies 
were closest and who were unconnected 
with the administration who most con- 
sistently opposed the policy of the North 
ministry. Their influence in parliament, 
however, was on the wane, and after 
1783 their opposition in the house to the 
policy of the orders in council regulating 
the commerce between the West Indies 
and the United States became more and 
more futile. When these regulations came 
before parliament for annual renewal, 
amendments by West Indians were in- 
variably negatived without a division. 

d) The East India interest—Though 
the names of well over a hundred mem- 
bers of the house of commons occur in the 
lists of East India Company share- 
holders, it is only in legislation directly 
affecting the company that an East 
India group interest becomes apparent. 
In this connection it might be useful to 
distinguish two classes: (a) men who had 
been in the East India Company’s serv- 
ice in India and (b) shareholders and 
merchants associated with the East India 
trade. The first group would include the 
nabobs who, through a regular gradation 
of service, had made fortunes and who 
now generally sat for rotten boroughs. 
Among such were Richard Barwell (Hel- 
ston), John Pardoe and James Mac- 
Pherson (Camelford), George Stratton 
(Callington), Paul Benfield (Cricklade), 
and Sir Francis Sykes (Shaftesbury).” 


In the Edinburgh Advertiser of June 9-16, 1786 
is a “List of gentlemen returned from the presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, with their 
supposed quantities of fortune.” 
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The particular social and political ambi- 
tions of these men gave their votes a bias 
in favor of the administration, and, as 
might be expected, they supported the 
North ministry throughout its career and 
opposed the Peace. Soldiers and lawyers 
who had served in India and who already 
had family connections in parliament 
were naturally less unanimous. C. W. B. 
Rouse (Evesham), who had been a judge 
in Bengal, and Sir Robert Palk (Ashbur- 
ton), formerly governor of Madras, were 
both already socially secure and conse- 
quently voted for Conway’s motion. 
Others like Lieutenant-General Claver- 
ing (Durham), who had been president 
of the supreme council, however, sup- 
ported the North ministry throughout 
the war and refrained from voting on the 
Peace. 

The second class is a very miscellane- 
ous one and is of little or no importance 
from the present point of view. It com- 
prised such varied types as Sir Thomas 
Halifax (Coventry) and Sir William 
James (Westlooe), who were large mer- 
chants; bankers like Sir Robert Lad- 
broke (Warwick) and Samuel Smith 
(Ilchester); politicians such as Charles 
Jenkinson and Wellbore Ellis; and a 
former American colonial agent, Jacob 
Wilkinson (Honiton). With respect to 
America these men did not constitute a 
group interest, and their voting on that 
subject is as varied as are their char- 
acters and connections. 

Nor were those whose predominant 
interest was in India much concerned 
about the loss of the American colonies. 
Even before Lord Sheffield had written 
his famous pamphlet, Alexander Macau- 
lay was pointing out the comparative 
commercial unimportance of the failure 
to retain the American colonies. “‘The 
loss of America,’ he wrote, ‘‘and even 
the West Indies will be inconsiderable if 
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we preserve Bengal and improve all its 
advantages; labour is so cheap in Bengal 
that its produce must be cheaper than in 
any other country.” 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND THEIR 
VOTES IN RELATION TO THE VIEWS 
OF POLITICAL GROUPS 


The relationship of votes to party 
opinions raises two questions: the extent 
to which the motives actuating voting 
members may be connected with their 
allegiance to political parties and how far 
political groups may be said to repre- 
sent particular views. The fact that the 
parliament sitting in 1783 had sup- 
ported administrations chosen from each 
of the leading political groups suggests 
that party allegiance was far from a 
dominant motive among members of 
parliament. John Robinson perhaps best 
described this situation when, in August 
1782, he prepared his memorandum for 
Lord Shelburne, entitled ‘‘State of repre- 
sentation and remarks.” He wrote: 

Nothing can be more difficult than to form a 
state of the political sentiments of the House of 
Commons in the present juncture. In a stable 
permanent government to whom gentlemen 
have professed friendship, with whom they have 
in general acted, and from whom they have re- 
ceived favours, conjectures may be formed with 
a tolerable certainty of the opinions which gen- 
tlemen will entertain on particular questions, 
but in a state so rent as this has lately been, torn 
by intestine divisions, and split into different 
parties, with an administration to be estab- 
lished, after one has been overturned and an- 
other divided, it is the hardest task that can be 
to class them. 


Out of 56 members he had been able 
to classify with certainty as either friends 


7 Alexander Macaulay to Lord Lewisham, Mar. 
17, 1783, HisToRICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION, 
Fifteenth report, appendix, Part I. MSS of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, III (1896), 26s. 


73 LAPRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
SON, Pp. 42. 
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or opponents of Shelburne only 18.74 
By the end of 1783 the task had be- 
come a little easier. All but 178 of the 
members of parliament could be classi- 
fied as either favorable or unfavorable 
to Pitt. That is to say that in certain 
given circumstances the house could be 
so divided, but loyalty to party was not 
necessarily the cause of such an align- 
ment or even its primary motive. 

Actually, the proportion of members 
of the house of commons to whom party 
was the primary consideration was not 
very great. Robinson’s analyses of the 
184 seats which he described as being 
under the decisive influence of patrons 
(including, as such, the government) per- 
haps give the best idea of the scope and 
influence of political party. Of the 
members returned for these seats, 41 
had been “friends” of Pitt during the 
Coalition administration, 20 were desig- 
nated “‘adverse—to be considered as 
impossible to get anything from yet 
open to future events”—while the re- 
maining 123 were classified under differ- 
ent heads, according as ‘‘money,” “‘ar- 
rangement,” or “‘office’’ was required 
to secure their allegiance. The groups 
of 41 “friends” and 20 “adverse”? may 
be regarded as the nuclei of two politi- 
cal parties, each consisting of a group 
of patrons (usually politically active 
peers) supplying from 1 to g mem- 
bers each. To these, party, defined as 
‘“‘a group seeking control or a share in 
administration,” was the primary loyal- 
ty. 

Such groups, however, had formed and 
dissolved with astonishing rapidity dur- 

4 Ibid., pp. 43-48. Unfortunately, only a small 
portion of this “State of representation” is pre- 
served in the Robinson papers. The constituencies 
are arranged in alphabetical order. Hence the 56 


include a varied selection of every type of con- 
stituency. 


18 Ibid., pp. 106-9. 


s 


ing the preceding few years. The history 
of the patrons supporting Pitt, in par- 
ticular, illustrates the process of disinte- 
gration and reintegration of political 
groups that went on between 1780 and 
1786. Of Pitt’s friends, Temple and Shel- 
burne had been Chathamite Whigs; Lord 
Weymouth, Lord Gower, and the Duke 
of Bridgewater had belonged to the Bed- 
ford-Grenville group of 1767 and had 
later supported North; the Duke of 
Rutland stood in the front rank of the 
“Revolution families’ and, with the 
Yorkes, had formerly returned Whig 
members of parliament for Cambridge- 
shire, where both families returned sup- 
porters of Pitt in 1784; Sir James 
Lowther, who supplied nine members, 
was a son-in-law of Lord Bute. Others 
whose allegiance was secured for Pitt by 
1784, though not by Shelburne in 1783, 
were the Earl of Sandwich, Lord Sack- 
ville, the Duke of Northumberland, and 
the Duke of Newcastle. Sandwich and 
Sackville and their nominees in the house 
of commons supported the North minis- 
try and the Coalition, having opposed 
Shelburne. The nominees of the dukes, 
on the other hand, had, after supporting 
North, voted variously during the minis- 
tries of Shelburne and the Coalition. The 
name “Tory,” if applied to this group 
(though it was not applied to it as a 
party in 1783), thus designates a group 
very different in circumstance and per- 
sonnel from that of the ‘‘Old Tories” of 
1760. 

Nevertheless, a certain continuity 
with the ‘“‘Old Tories” is observable in 
the rank and file of Pitt’s supporters. 
In 1760, of the 80 English county mem- 
bers, 40 were Whigs and 40 Old Tories.” 
In 1783 there was also an equal divi- 
sion of the county members between 


76 See L. B. NAmIER, England in the age of the 
American Revolution, appendix A. 
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the supporters of the Coalition and the 
supporters of Pitt and Shelburne. Of 
the 40 opposed to the coalition, 27 
sat for seats occupied by Old Tories 
in 1760 and were themselves prac- 
tically without exception of the class of 
“independent country gentlemen.” 
They would generally have denied being 
party men, and in practice Robinson’s 
description of the Drakes of Agmonde- 
sham would have applied to them— 
‘country gentlemen, desirous of peace, 
and friends to the constitution, conse- 
quently may be expected to support ad- 
ministration in all such questions; in 
others will probably fluctuate.”’7* Among 
them were included members of several 
families which had supplied Tory stal- 
warts throughout the earlier part of the 
century, e.g., Sir Thomas Egerton (Lan- 
cashire), Sir Edward Astley (Norfolk), 
Sir Robert Cotton (Cheshire), John 
Rolle (Devon), Nathaniel Curzon (Der- 
by), George Pitt (Dorset), and Thomas 
Harley (Hereford). Other typical Tories 
were John Parker (Devon), Noel Hill 
and Sir Richard Hill (Salop), Sir George 
Shuckburgh (Warwick), Charles Pen- 
ruddock and Ambrose Goddard (Wilt- 
shire), Robert Thistlewaite (Hampshire), 
and Lucy Knightley and Thomas Powys 
(Northampton). 

The 13 county seats formerly held 
by Whigs but which in 1783 returned 
supporters of Shelburne and in 1784 
of Pitt were occupied by a more var- 
ied group. They included a Yorke 
(Cambridgeshire), a Percy (Northum- 
berland), two Lowthers (Westmoreland 
and Cumberland), and men like Sir John 
Rous (Suffolk) and Filmer Honeywood 
and Charles Masham (Kent). On the 


77 See the division list of the vote on the Peace, 
Morning Post, Feb. 27, 1783; and LAPRADE, Parlia- 
mentary papers of John Robinson, pp. 66-70. 


78 LAPRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
SON, Pp. 43. 
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other hand, representatives of 3 fam- 
ilies who had provided Tory county 
members in 1760 now ranked as sup- 
porters of the Coalition: Humphrey 
Sturt (Dorset), John Morgan (Mon- 
mouth), and the Foleys (Worcester). 
The various Whig groups which had 
opposed North had proved incompatible, 
and the nucleus of the Fox party is 
best seen in the group of 62 members 
who, having opposed North and the 
American war policy in 1783, voted 
against the treaty of peace. Of these, 
42 at least and possibly others had se- 
cured their seats through the influence 
of Rockingham magnates or had re- 
ceived favors at their hands. Among 
them were 4 nominees of the Duke of 
Devonshire, 3 of Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
3 of Lord Foley. Others in the same 
group included such men as Henry 
Minchin (Okehampton), a nominee of 
the Duke of Bedford; Sir John Ramsden 
(Grampound), who, though sitting for an 
Elliot borough, had obtained the seat 
through the Rockinghams; the Smiths 
(Wendover), who had secured their bor- 
oughs through the influence of Earl 
Verney; the 2 members for St. Albans, 
William Sloper and John Radcliffe, who 
had been brought in by Lord Spencer; 
and William Tollemache (Leskeard), 
who also had connections with the 
Spencers.7? Others were Viscount Al- 


79 For lists of seats under the decisive influence of 
patrons see ibid., pp. 106-9. 

The following were the leading Whig patrons, 
with their nominees: 

Duke of Devonshire: Viscount Duncannon and 
James Hare, Knaresborough; Lord George Caven- 
dish, Derbyshire; Lord John Cavendish, Thirske. 

Lord Fitzwilliam: William Weddel and Edmund 
Burke, Malton; Frederick Montague, Higham- 
Perres. 

Lord Foley: Sir Edward Winnington and Hon. 
Andrew Foley, Droitwich; Hon. Edward Foley, 
Worcestershire. 

Duke of Bedford: Humphrey Minchin, Oke- 
hampton; Richard Fitzpatrick, Tavistock. 

Duke of Marlborough: Lord Robert Spencer, 
Oxford. 
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thorpe (Northampton), son of Lord 
Spencer, leaders of the party like Burke, 
Hartley, Sheridan, and such of their per- 
sonal friends as James Hare and John 
Harrison. The old territorial associations 
continued to hold in the countigs. A 
Stanley was still returned as a Whig for 
Lancashire, a Cavendish in Derby, a 
Spencer in Oxford, a Bentinck in Not- 
tingham; while Bedford, represented by 
the Earl of Upper Ossory and St. Andrew 
St. John, and Buckinghamshire, with 
Earl Verney and Thomas Grenville, re- 
mained Whig preserves. 

As we have seen, the country gentry 
and certain types of borough members 
were not primarily party men or even 
politicians. There was, however, another 
and more important group, intimately 
concerned with politics, whose ultimate 
allegiance was not to the party but to the 
administration. The position of such a 
permanent element in the administration 
was probably inevitable under the eight- 
eenth-century system, as long as the king 
remained an active factor in government 
and while administrations justified them- 
selves not by their legislation but by the 
perquisites which they could divide 
among their supporters. Most of the 
types tending to adhere to the adminis- 
tration may be discerned among the 
85 members who, having been sup- 
porters of North, opposed Conway’s 
motion but who in 1783 voted with the 
Shelburne administration in favor of the 
Peace. The group included prominent 
legal men like Pepper Arden, Robert 
Jackson, Thomas Johnes, Sir James 
Marriot, Thomas Orde, and John Wil- 
mot; civil servants like Philip Steven of 
the admiralty board; ‘‘King’s friends” 
like Charles Jenkinson and John Robin- 
son; military and naval men like Sir John 
Jervis, Captain Cornwallis, Major-Gen- 
eral the Hon. James Murray, Major- 
General Richard Phillipson, and Keith 


Stuart; such men as George Daubeny of 
Bristol, who owed his election to govern- 
ment money; and financiers and contrac- 
tors such as Sir Sanson Gideon and Ben- 
jamin Hammett.* 

There were patrons, too, whose aim 
was not so much the advancement of a 
particular party as merely to supply the 
administration with supporters in return 
for peerages, money, and professional or 
other extra-political advantage. Such 
were the Cornish boroughmongers— 
Edward Eliot, who returned 7 mem- 
bers, Sir Francis Bassett, with 5, Lord 
Edgecumbe and Lord Falmouth who 
returned 6 and 3, respectively. Other 
types of borough owners who generally 
adhered to whatever government was 
in power are represented by Gabriel 
Steward, owner of the borough of Wey- 
mouth, which returned 4 East Indian 
nabobs, and by Lord Newhaven of Gat- 
ton, a contractor.* 

Hence, although at certain times a sur- 
vey could be made dividing the members 
of the house of commons along party 
lines, adherence to this party or that, 
perhaps even for a majority of the house, 
was not a dominant loyalty. Those who 
depended for their progress or even for 
their political existence on the adminis- 
tration and those who were not in a posi- 
tion to aspire to any share in government 
tended to keep clear of a very definite 
party attachment. 

It was only occasionally, in such an 
instance as the transference of the Rock- 
ingham (Fox) party vote on the peace 
issue in 1783, that the party motive could 
be seen working almost in isolation. An 
undisguised party movement of the kind 
was, in fact, regarded as rather scandal- 
ous. ‘The House,” declared Thomas 
Pitt, “had heard a direct avowal of the 

8 See division lists mentioned above. 


8: LAPRADE, Parliamentary papers of John Robin- 
son, pp. 107 and 108. 
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deepest system of party; men were en- 
gaged in an open struggle for power.”® 
Shelburne’s adherents on the same occa- 
sion disclaimed party motives. ‘This 
peace,’ said Thomas Powys, “he was 
determined to support not as a party 
man or tool to any man or set of men’’;*3 
and John Elwes, “through having per- 
ceived that it had become a question of 
men and not measures reversed his vote 
in the second night’s division.’’*4 

An analysis of the vote of the county 
members on the terms of Peace in Feb- 
ruary 1783 clearly shows the forces 
‘of party in action. Of the 80 county 
members, 21 opposed the Peace. Of 
these, 6 were former supporters of 
North: Viscount Hinchinbroke (son of 
the Earl of Sandwich), Huntingdon; Vis- 
count Lewisham (son of the Earl of 
Dartmouth), Stafford; Hon. Nathaniel 
Curzon (son of Viscount Scarsdale), 
Derby; Sir Thomas Egerton, Lanca- 
shire; Sir John Eden, Durham; and J. T. 
Hungerford, Leicester. 

The remaining 15 had as consist- 
ently opposed North and the Ameri- 
can war. They were: Lord Edward 
Bentinck, Nottinghamshire; Lord George 
Cavendish, Derbyshire; Hon. Edward 
Foley, Worcestershire; William H. Hart- 
ley and John Elwes, Berkshire; Hon. St. 
Andrew St. John, Bedfordshire; Charles 
Anderson Pelham, Lincolnshire; Thomas 
Grenville, Buckinghamshire; George 
Byng, Middlesex; Charles Penruddock, 
Wiltshire; Humphrey Sturt, Dorset; 
Viscount Althorpe, Surrey; Thomas 
Wentworth Coke, Norfolk; William 
Plumer, Hertfordshire; and Thomas 
Stanley, Lancashire. 

All but 3 of these members were 
closely associated with the Rockingham 


82 Parl. hist., XXIII, 562. 
83 Ibid., p. 455. 
84 Morning Post, Feb. 27, 1783. 
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party. At least 7 of them were mem- 
bers of Whig noble families. Only 3 
might be described as independent coun- 
try gentlemen (Elwes, Sturt, and Pen- 
ruddock).*s Elwes, as we have seen, re- 
versed his vote on the second night’s 
division. 

The 37 county members favoring the 
Peace include the bulk of the inde- 
pendent men, such as: Sir William 
Middleton, Northumberland; Sir Ed- 
ward Astley, Norfolk; Sir Robert 
Lawley, Warwickshire; John Parker and 
John Rolle, Devon; Sir William Lemon, 
Cornwall; Lucy Knightley and Thomas 
Powys, Northamptonshire; John Crewe 
and Sir Robert S. Cotton, Cheshire; Noel 
Hill and Sir Richard Hill, Salop; Am- 
brose Goddard, Wiltshire; Thomas 
Brampston, Essex; and Sir Henry Pey- 
ton, Cambridgeshire. Others, of course, 
were members of territorial families who 
had chosen the Shelburne side. A Yorke 
from Cambridgeshire and a Spencer 
from Oxfordshire were among his sup- 
porters. In the main, however, while 
some politicians and most independent 
members supported Shelburne, a trans- 
ference of votes took place on the part of 
the adherents of the Rockingham party. 
A similar result obtained in the ninety 
open boroughs. There 57 members had 
voted for Conway’s motion and 36 for 
the Peace. Sixteen cast their votes 
against the Peace who had opposed the 
North ministry and the American war. 
Of these, 12 were either members of Whig 
families or nominees and dependents of 
active Rockingham partisans. 

While beween 1782 and 1784 it is 
often possible to relate votes to party 
maneuvers, it is more difficult to relate 
particular groups to particular prin- 


8s Penruddock, an “Old Tory,” had reluctantly 
turned against the North administration. He later 
gave his allegiance to Pitt (LapRaDE, Parliamentary 
papers of John Robinson, p. 40). 
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ciples. No real difference in fundamental 
principles had existed between the 
groups forming administrations during 
these two years with regard to the issues 
outstanding between Great Britain and 
America; and, although the Fox party 
condemned the terms of the peace settle- 
ment, once in power they made no effort 
to amend it. The terms “Whig” and 
“Tory,” it is true, were in currency; and 
a Whig “Glorious Revolution”’ tradition 
as well as a Tory tradition had been in 
existence throughout the century. In the 
counties, in particular, there was an al- 
most traditional division of seats be- 
tween Tory country gentlemen and 
Whig aristocrats. But the Tory gentle- 
men of 1760 supported the North minis- 
try and later deserted to appear as sup- 
porters of Shelburne and later of Pitt, 
and the actual leaders of the two parties 
which emerged in 1783-84 had been as- 
sociated with the most varied groups 
during the earlier part of the reign of 
George III. 

Yet a fundamental dichotomy in Eng- 
lish political thought did exist with re- 
gard to the American issue, though it was 
by no means always apparent; nor did 
the actual party divisions, particularly 
between 1782 and 1784, by any means 
coincide with it. Nor could the party di- 
visions correspond with this difference in 
thought while there was a permanent 
element in administration which did not 
change with governments. Often, too, 
principles were lost sight of in the ex- 
pediencies of action, but in the explana- 
tion and justification of measures they 
became apparent. 

There had been a Whig attitude to the 
American war—that of Burke and Hor- 
ace Walpole. The tradition of the Revo- 
lution of 1688 was involved in the Whig 
view, according to which it had been the 
fixed intention of George III, the Scots, 


and the Tories to subvert the English 
constitution and to restore the pre- 
rogative; and of that scheme the attempt 
to reduce the colonies was an essential 
part. Similarly, Alexander Wedderburn’s 
speech in reply to Burke’s plan for recon- 
ciliation represents a Tory point of view. 
“The power of parliament,” he had said, 
“is defied. A portion of His Majesty’s 
subjects although they have not formally 
cast off their allegiance are actually in 
open rebellion. An enemy in the bowels 
of the Kingdom is surely to be resisted 
although manufactures should be inter- 
rupted and commerce should languish. 
The integrity of the Empire is more to be 
regarded than the accumulation of 
wealth, the sufferings of individuals are 
nothing compared with the safety of the 
State.’’** Lord Thurlowe was speaking 
from the same point of view when he re- 
ferred later to “‘the want of political de- 
pendence of the colonies’ and to the need 
for ‘‘a habitual influence in the executive 
branch of government” in these areas.*7 

Each of the three approaches to a con- 
sideration of the representative quality 
of the votes cast in the house of com- 
mons between 1782 and 1784 has very 
definite limitations. Each can be shown 
to have been in some degree effective, but 
everything ultimately depends upon a 
knowledge of the circumstances, connec- 
tions, and aspirations of the individual 
member. Even with such knowledge, it 
would, of course, be precarious to judge 
the motives of individuals in particular 
instances. But the general tendencies 
suggested by the foregoing analysis 
would seem valid. 
WEsT FULLARTON, MEIGLE 
PERTHSHIRE 

86 Parl. hist., XVIII, 233. 


87 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on 
the MSS of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Drop- 
more, I, 503. 








GERMAN FEAR OF A QUADRUPLE ALIIANCE, 1904-1905 


KWANG-CHING LIU 


N THE two years after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French treaty of April 
1904, Germany dominated the scene 

of European politics by a series of extraor- 
dinary diplomatic maneuvers. Twice in 
eight months’ time, attempts were made 
to conclude a treaty of alliance with 
Russia, first in November 1904 and again 
in July 1905, during the kaiser’s meeting 
with the tsar at Bjérk6. At the same 
time, a vigorous policy against France 
was followed on the Moroccan issue. 
After a period of deliberate silence on 
the new Anglo-French and Franco- 
Spanish Moroccan agreements, the 
kaiser made clear his strong stand for 
the sultan’s authority against the French 
by his visit to Tangier at the end of 
March 1905. In the following months, 
Germany was further to demand an 
international conference for the purpose 
of reaching a new Moroccan agreement 
and to exert pressure on France—to the 
point of threatening to make war—to re- 
move Delcassé from the foreign ministry.’ 
This extraordinary series of diplomatic 
activities is generally regarded by his- 
torians of pre-war diplomacy as Ger- 
many’s reaction to the Anglo-French 

* The most important studies on German foreign 

policy from 1904 to 1906 are Sidney B. Fay, The 
origins of the World War (New York, 1941), pp. 168- 
92, and “The kaiser’s secret negotiations with the 
tsar, 1904-1905,”’ American historical review, XXIV 
(1918), 48-72; R. J. Sontac, “German foreign 
policy, 1904-1906,” American historical review, 
XXXII (1928), 278-301; E. N. ANDERSON, The 
first Moroccan crisis, 1904-1906 (Chicago, 1930); 
O. J. HALE, Germany and the diplomatic revolution 
(Philadelphia, 1931); and Adolf HaAsENCLEVER, 
“Theodore Roosevelt und die Marokkokrisis von 
1904-1906,” Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte (1924), 
Nos. 5/6. 


entente. To be sure, it has been pointed 
out that the kaiser also had in mind his 
own alliance plan—a five-power conti- 
nental league—-in his secret negotiations 
with the tsar for a treaty of alliance. It 
is held without doubt, however, that the 
situation created by the Entente Cordi- 
ale was what prompted the kaiser and 
Biilow to initiate the series of diplomatic 
moves made by Germany during 1904 
and 1905.” 

The Entente Cordiale was, however, 
not the only important source of worry 
for Germany during the period. A re-ex- 
amination of the documents contained 
in Die grosse Politik shows unmistakably 
that, as early as 1904, German statesmen 
were preoccupied with the possibility of 
an Anglo-Russian rapprochement, which 
together with the Entente Cordiale 
would complete the encirclement of Ger- 
many. This possibility was very real at 
the time, because the Russo-Japanese 
War, which was started two months be- 


2“Confronted suddenly with the accomplished 
fact of an Anglo-French Agreement, in which 
Germany had not been consulted though German 
interests were involved, and in which there were 
good reasons for suspecting that secret clauses 
lurked behind the public declarations, Biilow and 
the Kaiser both felt that something must be done” 
(Fay, Origins, p. 169). “The complacency thus out- 
wardly manifested [toward the Anglo-French agree- 
ment] did not reflect the real sentiments of the Ger- 
man government, for the Emperor, the chancellor 
and the foreign office were alarmed by the growing 
hostility of England and were disposed to ascribe 
the most sinister plans to Edward VII. From the 
moment that the Anglo-French entenie was an- 
nounced, they began to contemplate some counter- 
stroke which would enable Germany to recover the 
advantageous position which she had previously en- 
joyed” (Bernadotte E. Scumitt, Triple Alliance and 
Triple Entente [New York, 1934], pp. 67-68). 
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fore the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
treaty, might have been brought to an 
early end through French and British 
mediation. On the basis of a new Far 
Eastern settlement to be worked out 
on the occasion of the peace, a quad- 
ruple alliance (Quadrupelallianz or Vie- 
rerbund) might be formed, which would 
embrace the Anglo-Japanese and the 
Franco-Russian alliances. Several times 
between December 1904 and August 
1905 directors of German policy be- 
lieved that the Anglo-French mediation 
had come to the verge of success and that 
the formation of the alliance was im- 
minent.? 

If the interpretation of the Foreign 
Office documents presented in this paper 
is correct, the danger of a new alliance 
was indeed a more serious and a more im- 
mediate concern to the directors of Ger- 
man policy than the situation created by 
the Entente Cordiale itself. The fear of 
a new alliance was in fact behind almost 
every diplomatic step taken by Germany 
in 1904 and 1905. The two attempts to 
secure a Russian alliance were made 
chiefly because of the belief that a Ger- 
man-Russian pact would forestall the 
possibility of an Anglo-Franco-Russian 
combination. The Tangier visit and the 
threat to make war, should Delcassé re- 
main in office, were decided upon at two 
critical moments when the success of 
French mediation appeared to be danger- 
ously imminent. They were designed to 
support Biilow’s policy in the Far East 
as well as in Morocco. 

The fact that Germany had been so 
preoccupied with the possibility of an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian combination in- 


3German fear of a quadruple alliance has been 
noted in previous works on the period. See ANDER- 
SON, pp. 178-79 and 280; and HALE, p. 62. It has not 
been emphasized, however, and the part it played in 
the making of German foreign policies has not been 
presented. 


deed obliges us to view the development 
of the system of alliances before the 
World War in a new perspective. The 
German “fear of encirclement” can be 
said to have begun as early as 1904. Ger- 
many’s diplomacy in the two years fol- 
lowing 1904 was, in fact, a series of at- 
tempts to forestall a further international 
alignment to its disadvantage, as well as 
a reaction to the Entente Cordiale. The 
Bjork6 treaty represents the height of 
Germany’s effort to prevent an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian grouping by a German- 
Russian alliance. The short life of the 
treaty and, for that matter, the failure 
to break the Anglo-French entente at 
Algeciras proved the futility of the effort. 

From the point of view of Far Eastern 
history, the evidence here assembled 
serves to point out a potential crisis for 
China in 1904 and 1905. It was indeed 
not impossible, as the directors of Ger- 
man policy feared, that England, France, 
Russia, and Japan might join in a parti- 
tion of Chinese territory at the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War. The fact that 
England preferred to leave the question 
of the future status of Manchuria open, 
as seen in King Edward’s letter to the 
tsar of May 12, 1904,4 the Russian com- 
plaints regarding internal disorders in 
China, and the noncommital attitude of 
the French government on the principles 
of Chinese territorial integrity and the 
Open Door indicate the gravity of the 
situation. The fact that the peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan was a question 
of world politics calls for a reinterpreta- 
tion of the story of the peace overtures 
and negotiations that led to the Treaty 
of Portsmouth.° 


4 See below, pp. 227-28, n. 26. 


5 Cf. Tyler DENNETT, Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Russo-Japanese War (Garden City, N.Y., 1924), 
chaps. iv, viii, and ix; and A. L. P. Dennis, Ad- 
ventures of American diplomacy, 1896-1906 (New 
York, 1928), chap. iv. 
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In July 1904, Baron Holstein, in 
threatening to resign because of personal 
differences with a colleague, remarked 
that difficult situations confronted Ger- 
man diplomacy.’ “Our opponents and 
rivals,’ he wrote, “are on the point of 
encircling us.” As he put down those 
words in his letter to Count Biilow, hos- 
tile British opinion against the German 
naval program had begun to worry the 
Wilhelmstrasse. The Entente Cordiale 
had been concluded three months earlier; 
and, despite his regret that Russia should 
have plunged into war in the Far East, 
Delcassé was doing his best to come to 
the aid of his ally, in the spirit of the 
Franco-Russian alliance. 

This, however, was not all. As if to 
complete the ring around Germany, Eng- 
land was known to be working for an 
entente with Russia, similar to that 
which had been reached with France. 
King Edward VII, whose influence in 
English foreign policy was believed to 
be very great,’ was a pronounced Russo- 
phile. His conversations with Alexander 
Izvolski in April 1904 had come to the 
knowledge of the German foreign office.* 
Although those conversations had not 
produced immediate results, British dip- 
lomats at St. Petersburg, especially Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice and the new ambassa- 
dor, Sir Charles Hardinge, were known 
to be working for an understanding with 
Russia.’ In June, during his visit to the 
kaiser at Kiel, the king himself had told 
Biilow that he “ardently desired an 


® Otto HamMMANN, Bilder aus der letzten Kaiserzeit 
(Berlin, 1922), p. 33. 


7J. Lepstus, A. Mendelssohn BARTHOLDY, and 
F. Tutmme (eds.), Die grosse Politik der Europdischen 
Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27) (hereafter 
cited as “G.P.”), XIX, Part II, 218-20. 


8 Tbid., XX, Part I, 26-27 and 117-18. 


9 Ibid., XIX, Part I, 177-80 and 184-85; and 
XX, Part I, 26-27. 
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entente with Russia similar to the one 
happily realized with France.”"° 

An Anglo-Russian understanding was 
then hardly possible, however, because 
of the Russo-Japanese War. One of the 
most important sore spots in Anglo- 
Russian relations was the Far East, and 
it seemed that a permanent arrangement 
in that region would have to wait until 
the end of the war. Also, the fact that 
England was tied to Japan by a treaty 
of alliance strained Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions during the war. Russian seizure of 
British ships and the question of the 
passage of the Straits for the Russian 
Black Sea Fleet created further difficul- 
ties. 

But England also desired an early end 
of the war and was willing to go to the 
length of offering mediation. The Ger- 
man chargé d’affaires at London an- 
alyzed the situation thus:" 


[The] war in the Far East can only be annoy- 
ing to English statesmen. To be sure, it weakens 
Russia, but it also does harm to English com- 
merce and it contains the germ of an Anglo- 
Russian conflict. Just as the English have cre- 
ated the Entente Cordiale primarily for the 
purpose of localizing the war in the Far East, 
they hope to use it now to put an end to the war 
by mediation. 


10 Tbid., XIX, Part I, 186-88. Policies of countries 
other than Germany are described in this paper only 
as the German diplomats and statesmen understood 
them. For England’s actual Russian policy in the 
early months of the war, consult G. P. Goocu and 
H. W. V. TempERLY (eds.), British documents on the 
origins of the war, 1898-1914 (London, 1926——) 
(hereafter cited as “B.D.”), IV, 188-94; Sir 
Sidney Ler, King Edward VII (New York, 
1927), II, 283-301; Lord Newton, Lord Lansdowne 
(London, 1929), pp. 307-15; and _ Stephen 
Gwynn, The letters and friendships of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice (London, 1929), I, 408-32. On French 
eagerness to see an Anglo-Russian rapprochement, 
see MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, Docu- 
ments diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914 (Paris, 
1929) (hereafter cited as “D.D.F.”), 2° série, V, 
138-40 (especially Delcassé’s marginal notes) and 
208-10, 


1G.P., XIX, Part I, 218-20. 
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King Edward was reported to have 
written to the tsar, on the occasion of 
Hardinge’s new ambassadorship, that he 
hoped that the war would come to an 
early end.” Following his conversation 
with Biilow at Kiel, the German chan- 
cellor recorded that “King Edward did 
not conceal that he was hoping that the 
Far Eastern war would come to an end 
quickly and that, to achieve this end, he 
would like to offer his mediation as soon 
as possible.” 

Anglo-Russian rapprochement was 
therefore made imminent by the prospect 
that the Russo-Japanese War might 
soon be brought to a close by means of 
English and perhaps Anglo-French me- 
diation. That the directors of German 
policy were keenly aware of this was seen 
as early as June 6, when the kaiser wrote 
his chancellor that he was observing 
British diplomacy at St. Petersburg with 
the greatest attention and that he would 
take vigorous measures against the 
“eventual intrigues.’’*’ One such vigor- 
ous measure was the letter he wrote to 
the tsar on the same date:"4 

I am sure England will by times renew her 
efforts to make proposals to you about media- 
tion—it is in fact the special mission of Hard- 
ingfe] as I know....,; I shall certainly try 
to dissuade Uncle Bertie as soon as I meet him 
from harassing you with any more such pro- 
posals. Should in the course of events mediation 
seem advisable to you, it is clear that the first 
wish for it must come from you, and you may 
be sure that I shall also allways [sic] be at your 
disposal. 

One report to the Wilhelmstrasse early in 
September clearly states that the British 


" Tbid., pp. 184-85. 
"3 Ibid., XX, Part I, 147-48. 


"4T. D. Levine (ed.), Letters from the kaiser to the 
tsar (New York, 1920), pp. 112-15. The text is 
slightly different from that of G.P., XIX, Part I, 
182-84, which might be a copy of the original draft, 
on which the kaiser added a few phrases when he 
copied it in his own handwriting. 


foreign office was looking for an oppor- 
tunity to mediate, jointly with France, 
between Russia and Japan in order ‘“‘to 
prepare the way for an Anglo-Franco- 
Russian entente, to which the United 
States of America might be added later if 
possible.”*5 

For the time being, however, there 
seemed to be little danger that the me- 
diation would succeed, as it was not like- 
ly that it would be accepted by the 
belligerents, especially Russia. Even 
Count Witte, who was known to be in 
favor of an early peace, assured Biilow on 
July 15, 1904 that Russia would consider 
the conclusion of peace only after some 
military success. The tsar, moreover, 
seemed determined to see the war 
through."’ He was also at the time very 
intimate with the kaiser, who could count 
upon his own influence in advising con- 
tinuation of the war."® 

Toward the end of the year, however, 
a series of new circumstances made the 
success of mediation and an early end of 
the war suddenly imminent. As it hap- 
pened, the Dogger Bank incident, which 
created a crisis between England and 
Russia, turned out to be an opportunity 
for Anglo-French mediation to end the 
war and for a general wiping of the slate 
between England and Russia. Further- 
more, the personal relations of the tsar 
with the kaiser seemed to cool off after 
the failure of the negotiations for a 


3G.P., XIX, Part I, 217-18. 
16 Thid., pp. 196-204. 


11 Ibid., XX, Part I, 176-77; and XIX, Part I, 
223-24. 


8 Tn June, at the time when British activities at 
St. Petersburg aroused the kaiser’s suspicion, he 
had an aide-de-camp appointed to the tsar’s suite to 
take care of the frequent communications between 
himself and the tsar. In August, Prince Henry of 
Prussia reported, after a trip to Russia, that the 
kaiser was most favorably regarded at the court 
(ibid., XIX, Part I, 216). 
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treaty of alliance between Germany and 
Russia in late November. By December 
there were clear signs that Russia was 
willing to accept Anglo-French media- 
tion and bring the war to an end."? 

When the dispute over the Dogger 
Bank incident was being settled, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt got word, 
about November 11, that England and 
France intended to sound Japan on her 
conditions of peace.”° A week later this 
was confirmed by the report from the 
German embassy in London that Lord 
Lansdowne had asked Count Hayashi, 
the Japanese ambassador to England, for 
Japanese peace terms. The terms given 
by the Japanese government were hard, 
but Lansdowne had tried to persuade the 
Japanese to tone them down and was 
looking forward to French collaboration 
in getting the Russians to accept them. 
At the same time it was reported that 
England was trying to work out a gen- 
eral reconciliation with Russia along 
with the settlement of the Dogger Bank 
dispute, even at the price of eventual 
concessions in Persia. There had been, 
it was known, an active correspondence 
between Queen Alexandra and the Rus- 
sian Empress, while the king not only 
was in constant contact with President 
Loubet of France, but had recently 
written to Delcassé himself.” 

As usual, the German emperor wrote 
to the tsar to warn him of English and 


‘9 On British policy on the question in November 
and December, consult B.D., IV, 64-68; Ler, II, 
301-6. On French efforts to bring about a Russo- 
Japanese peace and an Anglo-Russian rapproche- 
ment see Maurice Bomparp, Mon ambassade en 
Russie, 1903-1908 (Paris, 1937), pp. 95-101; and 
Baron M. de Tause, La politique Russe d’avant- 
guerre et la fin de l’empire des tsars, 1904-1917 (Paris, 
1928), pp. 28-43. 

20G.P., XIX, Part II, 545-46 and 388-80. 


21 Tbid., pp. 391-92 and 393-94; see also Geoffrey 
Dun top (trans.), Memoirs of Prince Biilow (Boston, 
1931), Il, 74-75. 
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French schemes. But the answer which 
Count Lamsdorff, the Russian foreign 
minister, gave to the German chargé’s in- 
quiry, revealed that Russia was not un- 
favorable to the idea of mediation. 
Lamsdorff had been ill for some time, 
and his reply was given through an aide, 
M. Hartwig, on December 1 :” 

Herr Hartwig showed still more reserve, if 
that is possible, than Count Lamsdorff had 
shown before. He said only that it was in fact 
likely that the Japanese, who seemed to be ina 
very bad position, had asked for an English 
mediation. “But I do not know,” he added, 
“how the English will take it. As to France, they 
know our conditions.” This last observation 
seems to indicate that there had been an ex- 
change of views between St. Petersburg and 
Paris on the subject of peace conditions. 


This seemed all the more likely, as 
France had already helped to mediate 
between England and Russia in the 
Dogger Bank dispute. Moreover, at this 
time Russia was more intimate with 
France than with Germany. The tsar 
had adopted, in the preceding week, a 
diliatory attitude toward the German- 
Russian treaty of alliance then under 
negotiation, avowedly because of his re- 
spect for Russia’s old French ally.” 

Further, it seemed to the directors of 
German policy that there was great 
temptation not only for England and 
France but also for Russia to make an 
end to the war, if in the new Far Eastern 
settlement each could get compensations 
at the expense of China.74 That Russia 
had had this idea in mind was seen in her 
frequent complaints about the alleged 
Chinese violation of neutrality and, more 
recently, about social uprisings in China, 
which Russia thought might endanger 
foreign interests and, therefore, should 


2G.P., XIX, Part II, 394-95. 
23 Tbid., Part I, pp. 316-17 and 322-24. 


24 The following analysis of the situation is Hol- 
stein’s (ibid., Part II, pp. 551-56). 
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be met by interventional measures on 
the part of the powers. As the alleged 
disturbances had not been reported by 
the German legation and consulates in 
China, it was thought that the suggestion 
was meant to be a hint of Russia’s will- 
ingness to see a partition of China after 
the war. After the German-Russian nego- 
tiations for a treaty of defensive alliance 
were finally dropped by Russia at the end 
of December, it was further suspected 
that Russia was not satisfied with a de- 
fensive convention, which would merely 
guarantee recognized possessions. She 
could do better, perhaps, with a Russo- 
British-Franco-Japanese alliance, formed 
to carry out the partition of China at 
the end of the war. 

Indeed, such an idea would be tempt- 
ing also to England and France and 
could easily be forced upon Japan. 
Britain had never been satisfied with her 
status in the Yangtze Valley; not only 
the British government but also British 
public opinion had often voiced bitter- 
ness against the Anglo-German Yangtze 
Agreement of 1900, which recognized op- 
portunities for all powers in the region. 
Furthermore, England had accepted the 
policy of the Open Door and the Yangtze 
Agreement only because she had been 
faced by Franco-Russian opposition in 
the Far East. As Holstein pointed out: 


The position of England in regard to the 
Yangtze is clear. As long as England is isolated, 
She is evidently forced to subordinate her 
desiderata to those of America. But this neces- 
sity will no longer exist when the two groups, 
the Franco-Russian and the Anglo-Japanese, 
agree on a common Chinese policy. 


As to France, a partition of China 
would not only bring her territorial gain 
but would help achieve her greatest dip- 
lomatic aim—an Anglo-Russian rap- 
prochement. Indeed, the Far Eastern 
question might even have been included 
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in the secret portion of the Anglo- 
French treaty signed in April. ‘‘When 
England renounced Morocco in favor of 
France,” wrote Holstein, ‘‘she certainly 
had other compensations in view than 
the renunciation of Egypt by France, 
which was insignificant from a practical 
point of view. It is logical to suppose that 
England had charged France to convince 
Russia that she must not hope to be the 
only one to get profit out of the conclu- 
sion of peace and that she must come to 
an understanding with France and Eng- 
land as to compensations.” As for 
Japan, it could be compensated by a 
southern Chinese province in addition to 
perhaps Korea. 

Recent British and Russian diplomacy 
seemed to prove to Holstein that the 
plan was actually being prepared. The 
Russian government had refused to con- 
fide in Germany on the question of peace 
but had said that France knew its peace 
conditions. It had also been reported that 
in America Roosevelt had for some time 
found it impossible to talk with the 
British ambassador on Far Eastern 
matters. This reserved attitude on the 
part of both Russia and England toward 
Germany and America might be ex- 
plained by the fact that if there had been 
a scheme to partition China, Germany 
and America, both strong advocates of 
Chinese territorial integrity and the 
Open Door, would naturally not be con- 
sulted. As Holstein concluded :” 


25 This suspicion was aroused again in April 1905 
when England supported France on the Moroccan 
question; see ibid., pp. 592-96 and 597-99. 


26 Tt is difficult to ascertain whether England and 
France had actually cherished the idea of a partition 
of China, as it is not likely that plans of the kind 
would betray themselves in official documents. That 
England had left the Manchurian question open in 
the future settlement was seen in King Edward’s 
reply to a letter of the tsar on the question of media- 
tion (May 12, 1904). The king asked only that in 
the future peace settlement “‘existing rights” of the 
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Thus viewed, the news and symptoms at 
present show that there are negotiations being 
held for the purpose of uniting in a common pro- 
gram the interests of the two dual alliances in 
the Far East [the Anglo-Japanese and the 
Franco-Russian]. As each of those four powers 
follows a policy of expansion, their common 
program can have no other meaning than the 
complete or partial confiscation of China. 

Once concluded, the quadruple alliance 
would be, while it lasted, the most formidable 
power on the globe. 


What did the directors of German 
foreign policy do to avert this grouping 
of powers? First, we may raise the ques- 
tion of whether one of Germany’s mo- 
tives behind the negotiations for a treaty 
of alliance with Russia in November and 
December had not been to prevent Rus- 
sia from falling into the fold of the 
Anglo-French powers. As Holstein re- 
called in February of the next year:?7 

When the tsar proposed an alliance last 
November to our august master, two points 
of view were considered as important to our 
side: 

(1) Several indications made us think—and 
M. Combes has recently confirmed it in a pri- 
vate conversation—that France was working 
with chances of success at a friendly rapproche- 
ment between England and Russia and that this 
entente between the three powers ought to be 
facilitated by a partition of Chinese territory. 

(2) That this grouping, eminently unfavor- 
able to Germany, can scarcely be checked save 
by the union of Germany and Russia. 


The Russo-German negotiations for a 
treaty of alliance were started at the end 
of October, at the kaiser’s suggestion, 
though it was the tsar who later made 
the definite proposal. It is not likely that 
the kaiser was motivated by the fear of 


powers should not be menaced (LEE, II, 288-89; 
and D.D.F., 2° série, V, 175). Also it is interesting 
to note that earlier in 1904, France itself had feared 
that Germany would work out an entente with 
Russia on the basis of an agreement on China 
(D.D.F., 2° série, V, 38-39, 208-11, and 303-8). 


27G.P., XIX, Part I, 349-50. 
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an Anglo-Russian rapprochement when 
he made the suggestion. England and 
Russia were then on the brink of war 
because of the Dogger Bank incident, a 
fact that may explain why the tsar had 
proposed the alliance.”® 

In the later phases of the negotiations, 
however, it seems certain that the fear of 
an Anglo-Russian rapprochement was the 
chief reason why Germany was anxious 
for their success. On November 16, four 
days after the communication from 
Roosevelt that England and France in- 
tended to sound the Japanese on their 
peace conditions, Biilow drafted for the 
kaiser a letter to the tsar discussing the 
text of the proposed treaty and sent the 
draft, which was in French, to the kaiser 
for translation into English. He wrote to 
the kaiser :?9 

I am very sorry that your majesty should 
have this bother. My excuse lies in the fact that 
what is at stake here is a truly great change of 
situation [Weichenstellung], entirely unexpected 
by the world which is looking at us. If one has 
the slightest suspicion in Paris or London of the 
content of this document, one will do every- 
thing, even at the last minute, to foil this Russo- 
German alliance, which is going to thwart the 
possibility of a Russo-Franco-English alliance. 

As we have noted, the tsar’s attitude 
toward the treaty changed in the latter 
part of November, the time when the 
Dogger Bank incident was about to be 
settled and the possibility of an Anglo- 
Russian reconciliation on a large basis 
emerged. Nicholas wrote William that 
he would have to inform France of the 
proposed treaty before carrying the 
matter further. From Germany’s point 
of view this was considered impossible, 

28 Tbid., pp. 303-5. A report in October that the 
former Japanese ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
Kurino, was in Paris on a peace mission had called 
forth an earlier letter from the kaiser to the tsar. 


The report had, however, proved to be false (ibid., 
Part II, pp. 383-86). 


29 Tbid., Part I, pp. 312-13. 
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because it was thought that if the French 
should have knowledge of the proposed 
treaty, they would communicate it to 
England. As German-English relations 
were then most strained owing to the 
naval rivalry and the war scare in the 
press, the knowledge of the treaty might 
provoke an immediate British attack. 
An English reaction might also make the 
Russians give up the treaty itself.3° 

Biilow was still anxious, however, that 
the treaty be signed. It seems that he had 
been considering whether an alliance 
with Russia should not be concluded 
even at the risk of an English attack. 
The following passage taken from a 
memorandum of Metternich, German 
ambassador to England, dated Decem- 
ber 18, and Biilow’s marginal remarks on 
it, reveal the reason for the chancellor’s 
anxiety.*? Metternich had spoken of the 
probability of an English attack, in case 
Germany made a treaty of alliance with 
Russia, and of the futility of a Russo- 
German alliance from a military point of 
view. But he admitted its value as a 
preventive measure against an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian combination. Metter- 
nich wrote: 


[If a secret pact between Germany and 
Russia should be attained,] the risk will be con- 
siderable, but the eventual gain is not to be 
minimized. A secret pact implies the tacit 
avowal by Russia that France will no longer be 
the pivot of her foreign policy in the future; it 
will exclude [the possibility of] an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian grouping. [Biilow’s marginal 
remark: ‘“‘That’s right.’’] 

To prevent such a grouping, I do not know of 
any other way than a Russo-German alliance. 
Perhaps this grouping will not be formed, even 
without the preventive measure of a Russo- 
German entente. This cannot be foreseen. In 
any case it should be taken into account that 


38° Ibid., pp. 316-19. 
3" Tbid., pp. 263-65 and 331-32. 
# Tbid., pp. 332-40. 


England is irritated [against Germany] and that 
France is fostering the irritation. [Biilow: ‘The 
decision of this matter depends only upon St. 
Petersburg.”’] 


Nothing shows more clearly Biilow’s 
concern over the possibility of this 
grouping than the action he took after 
the negotiations were finally dropped 
by Russia. The treaty question was 
raised again in a letter of the kaiser to 
the tsar on December 21. On December 
26 came a reply in which the question 
was deliberately evaded. Biilow thought 
that this could only mean the end of the 
matter.34 It happened that on the same 
day a dispatch came from Tokyo report- 
ing that the Japanese government was 
considering sending Viscount Aoki, a 
former foreign minister known for his 
pro-German tendencies, to Germany to 
attend the German Crown Prince’s mar- 
riage.*5 This was interpreted as a move 
on the part of the Japanese government 
to solicit German assistance in the im- 
pending peace negotiations with Russia. 
Biilow urged the kaiser to accept the mis- 
sion.*° 

Because, even supposing that the mission 
has no other consequences, it will permit us to 
have a sufficiently clear view of the Japanese 
policy and no doubt also of the Far Eastern 
policies of some other powers. Today the situa- 
tion is such that America and Japan want to 
make us participate in the solution of the Far 
Eastern question, while, on the other hand, 
Russia, France, and England want to keep us in 
ignorance of the negotiations that are going on. 
[The kaiser’s marginal remark: ‘‘That’s right.”’] 
It is important not to affront America and 
Japan but to keep in contact with them as much 
as possible. The more we know of what is going 
on, the more the danger of the situation is 
diminished. 


33 Jbid., pp. 340-41; LEVINE, pp. 143-44; and 
G.P., XIX, Part I, 346. 

34G.P., XIX, Part II, 400-403. 

35 Tbid., pp. 399-400. 

36 Thid., pp. 400-403. 
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As we shall see, this marked the be- 
ginning of a new orientation of German 
diplomacy. ‘‘Our advantage,” wrote Bii- 
low in the same dispatch, “is that 
America and Japan would bring us out of 
the corner, where not only England, but 
also Russia, seek to keep us.”” Comment- 
ing on the tsar’s letter, the kaiser him- 
self wrote on December 28,37 “My first 
personal failure. Hope that this is not 
the beginning of a series of similar events. 
It is necessary now all the more to culti- 
vate America and Japan.” 

The Japanese government was quick- 
ly informed of the acceptance of the 
Aoki mission.** In a few days an im- 
portant step was taken in the direction of 
America. On December 29 Holstein sug- 
gested that the best thing to do in order 
to avert the quadruple alliance would be 
to ask Roosevelt to sound France and 
England on the Far Eastern question and 
thus force them to show their hands. It 
would be best if those neutral powers 
having interests in the Far East would 
consent to pledge that they would not 
seek advantages for themselves in the 
coming peace. Holstein thought that 
such pledges could not easily be obtained 
and, in case they could not, that it would 
be necessary for Germany and America 
to forestall the efforts of France and 
England by offering Russia and Japan 
ample concessions in China.*? 

On January 4 Sternburg, the German 
ambassador to America, who was then in 
Berlin, was directed to communicate to 
Roosevelt a suggestion from the kaiser 
that the American government should re- 
quest the neutral powers having interests 
in the Far East to give a pledge not to 
demand compensations for themselves at 


37 [bid., Part I, pp. 346-47. 
38 Tbid., Part II, p. 403. 
39 Tbid., pp. 551-56. 
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the end of the war. “Such a request,” 
said the dispatch, ‘‘would force the 
powers to show their hands and any 
latent designs against the Open Door or 
the integrity of China would immediate- 
ly become apparent.’ It was also sug- 
gested that a grant of territory to the bel- 
ligerents was perhaps eventually in- 
evitable.*° 

This forms the background of the 
famous circular note of January 13, 1905, 
drafted by Secretary Hay, on the Open 
Door and the territorial integrity of 
China. The American government was 
able to ascertain that England would re- 
spect those principles, although the reply 
from France was not so clear. This 
brought great relief to the directors of Ger- 
man policy. Biilow thought that since the 
pledge was made, the powers could not 
renounce it right away. Holstein also 
noted that now that a partition of China 
seemed less likely, “the danger of a triple 
or quadruple alliance was postponed.””” 


This, however, did not prove to be the 
last of the matter. Before the end of the 
war, the possibility that the peace in the 
Far East might furnish the occasion 
for an Anglo-Franco-Russo-Japanese al 
liance frequently revived and continued 
to occupy the minds of the German 
statesmen. The anxiety to prevent the 
new grouping not only continued to in- 
fluence Germany’s attitude toward Ja- 
pan and America but also played a part 
in shaping Germany’s French and Rus- 
sian policies. 

1° Tbid., pp. 556-57. The fall of Port Arthur on 


January 1 might have hastened the decision to take 
the step. See also the kaiser’s letter to the tsar (ibid., 
PP- 404-5). 

4" Ibid., pp. 567-68. 

# [bid., pp. 560-62; and Part I, pp. 349-50. The 
kaiser covered Sternburg’s report (ibid., Part II, 
pp. 567-68) with profuse expressions of relief: “Per- 
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fect! Magnificent! Remarkable! 
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Although Biilow thought that the 
pledge made to Roosevelt by England 
was effective as a check to the partition 
of China, his worries were by no means 
wholly allayed. In a dispatch to Stern- 
burg early in February he wrote:*5 


Does England, or does it not, seek to be 
allied with France and Russia? If it does, this 
desire alone is a danger for the interests of 
Germany and America; in fact, this grouping is 
so powerful that the participants can override 
the declaration of disinterestedness they just 


In a later dispatch, on February 21, he 
said :44 

We believe with the president that England 
is not participating in the present phase of 
diplomatic action. The president will no doubt 
agree with us, however, that no English govern- 
ment, whether Conservative or Liberal, would 
risk a refusal if France, Russia, and Japan 
should offer the Yangtze as the sphere of influ- 
ence reserved for it in return for laissez faire 
in the rest of the Far East. 

Indeed, the possibility that a quad- 
tuple alliance might be formed for the 
partition of China again appeared im- 
minent as early as the middle of Febru- 
ary. On February 14 the German am- 
bassador to Russia reported that the de- 
sire for peace was more and more mani- 
fest in St. Petersburg. Although the tsar 
was still adamant, Lamsdorff was known 
to favor an early end of the war. Some 
high officers in the Russian navy had, 


moreover, openly advocated an immedi- 


ate peace.*> Japan, for its part, was also 
known to be considering the conclusion 
of peace in the near future.‘ 

That there seemed to be British and 
French activities behind the scenes had 
been indicated by the recent tactics of 
the French press. In January the Temps 


3 Ibid., Part II, pp. 568-69. 

‘4 Ibid., pp. 576-78. 

48 Ibid., Part I, pp. 271-72 and 272-73. 
* Tbid., Part II, pp. 575—8r. 


and Figaro were taking a severe tone 
against Japan.‘7 On February 14 Figaro, 
which was Delcassé’s organ, published 
an article called “Le partage nécessaire,”’ 
proposing a partition of China by the 
European powers while it was still pos- 
sible to take advantage of Japan’s in- 
volvement in the war.** This was inter- 
preted by Biilow as threats and hints 
directed toward Japan. That Delcassé 
dared take a high tone against Japan was 
interpreted to mean that he had been as- 
sured of English support. Otherwise the 
French would have to consider the pos- 
sibility of a war with Japan, as Franco- 
Japanese relations were already strained 
by French assistance to Russia during 
the war.*? 

The fear that the plan might soon be 
realized made Biilow reconsider his Rus- 
sian policy. The kaiser had expressed the 
opinion, when the treaty negotiations 
were broken off in December 1904, that 
it was ‘‘absolutely necessary now to treat 
Russia with coldness and defiance and 
to cultivate America and Japan.’’s° Early 
in February, when an alliance with Rus- 
sia was being considered again, Holstein 
advised against it on the ground that it 
would alienate Roosevelt’s friendship. A 
treaty of alliance with Russia, he argued, 
would necessarily involve German recog- 
nition of Russia’s special position in Port 
Arthur. This would be contrary to the 
principle of the territorial integrity of 
China and would seem to Roosevelt to 
constitute Germany’s own betrayal of 
the pledge which the kaiser had proposed 
in January. 

Russia’s friendship was considered im- 


47 Tbid., pp. 560-62. 

48 Tbid., pp. 409-11; and Figaro, Feb. 14, 1905. 
49G.P., XTX, Part II, 560-62 and 576-78. 

5° Tbid., pp. 374-75. The kaiser’s final annotation. 
5! [bid., Part I, pp. 349-50. 
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portant, however, because, after all, it 
was for her to decide what form of peace 
she would accept. Closer relations with 
Russia appeared all the more necessary, 
since, despite the kaiser’s good will, 
Japanese friendship was difficult to ob- 
tain. The Japanese government had 
finally decided to call off the Aoki mis- 
sion and to send instead a politically in- 
significant though more appropriate 
figure, a royal prince, to the wedding of 
the German Crown Prince.” 

At this time the Russian fleet under 
Admiral Rodjestvensky was depending 
upon coal supplied by German ships for 
its journey to the Far East. In refusing 
to send vessels beyond Madagascar, the 
German firm which served the Russian 
government seemed to have let it be 
understood that the refusal represented 
the German government’s policy. Biilow 
thought that this was most dangerous 
and he wrote to the kaiser on February 
14:53 

The personal relations of your majesty with 
his majesty the Emperor Nicholas are so 
precious, and the present hour, when Delcassé 
and Lansdowne are working with ardor to 
realize a Franco-Anglo-Russian grouping, is so 
critical [the kaiser’s marginal remark: ‘‘And this 
is a project that is going to end in success. It is 
necessary to answer this grouping by a German- 
Japanese alliance with the support of America.”’], 
that your majesty, or your majesty’s chancel- 
lor, must stay out of this [coaling] affair..... 
We must not furnish the Russians with the op- 
portunity to say that Russia is forced to make 
peace because your majesty or the government 
of your majesty stopped the Hamburg-America 


Line from providing the Russian fleet with 
coal. 


On the next day Biilow took another 
step to gain Russia’s good will. He in- 
structed the ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg to propose to the Russian govern- 


532 Tbid., Part II, pp. 407-8 and 409-10. 
53 [bid., Part I, pp. 271-72. 
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ment a German-Russian treaty guar- 
anteeing the territorial integrity of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire in case the 
Dual Monarchy should collapse. The po- 
litical significance of the treaty was obvi- 
ous. In Biilow’s words, it would remove 
the sole cause of future conflict between 
Germany and Russia while serving also 
to foster ‘the solidarity of monarchical 
interests.’’>4 

Anxious to know what mediating ac- 
tivities were actually going on, Biilow 
further directed Sternburg to urge 
Roosevelt to draw information out of 
the Japanese. He hoped that the presi- 
dent would declare immediately to the 
Japanese government that negotiations 
on Far Eastern matters behind America’s 
back would be considered as an act of 
enmity.*> Biilow was, moreover, worried 
by the attitude of Roosevelt himself, be- 
cause the American president seemed to 
repose faith in the disinterestedness of 
France and England, now that their 
pledges on Chinese territorial integrity 
and the Open Door had been made. 
Roosevelt, as Biilow pointed out in the 
same dispatch, would, in fact, be facilitat- 
ing French and English success if he 
should use his influence merely to per- 
suade Japan to tone down its peace 
conditions. 

This was in February. In March, after 
the battle of Mukden, the matter became 
suddenly critical. Mukden fell to the 
Japanese on the roth and an end of the 
war appeared at once in sight. A report 
that the tsar himself had asked England 
and France to mediate greatly disturbed 
the excitable kaiser. He wrote to Biilow 
on the 11th from Bremerhaven:* 


54 [bid., XXII, 11-12. 
58 Jnd., XIX, Part II, 576-78. 
56 Tbid., p. 411. 
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The news just received from the Wolff 

agency concerning the negotiations of peace 
undertaken by the Anglo-French group at the 
request of the tsar proves that Rothschild is no 
longer willing to pay for the war. These negotia- 
tions could be the essential motive that made 
King Edward renounce his trip! He wants to 
conclude a Franco-Anglo-Russian alliance now, 
after having put into his pocket Tibet and 
Afghanistan. 
The kaiser thought that the Japanese 
government should be informed that 
Germany had no objection to Port 
Arthur’s belonging to the Japanese; 
he also suggested that he confer a decora- 
tion on the Japanese chief of staff in 
recognition of the victory. 

Although the news that the tsar him- 
self had requested mediation was soon 
denied, the possibility of peace remained 
alive. That Russia would consider media- 
tion was seen in its ambassador’s asser- 
tion on the 14th that in his view the best 
thing to do under the circumstances 
would be to convene an international 
conference for the settlement of the Far 
Eastern question. Although Biilow did 
not agree with the kaiser’s rash method 
of heaping congratulations on the Jap- 
anese, which he thought would surely 
annoy Russia, he did consider it neces- 
sary to ask his ambassador to inform the 
Japanese government that Germany had 
no objection to Japan’s having Port 
Arthur. He also warned Japan of the dis- 
advantages of an international confer- 
ence sponsored by France.’7 

That German:y was most concerned 
about Japanese friendship at this time is 
also evident in another diplomatic de- 
cision made in the same week. After sev- 
eral communications between St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin, word finally came, on 
March 18, that Lamsdorff would agree 
to the treaty guaranteeing the terri- 
torial integrity of the Austro-Hun- 


51 Ibid., pp. 412-13. 


garian empire proposed by Biilow. Lams- 
dorff, however, insisted on two condi- 
tions: first, that Germany should draft 
the treaty; and, second, that it should be 
kept secret. In view of these conditions, 
Holstein: advised that the matter had 
better be dropped. He was afraid that 
the news might leak out that a secret 
treaty had been concluded. ‘“The news 
that we have proposed a political agree- 
ment with Russia, the content of which 
was kept secret, would increase the dis- 
trust of Japan and would have, more- 
over, perhaps a disturbing influence on 
our relations with America.” This advice 
was taken, and the negotiations were not 
carried further.’* 

At the same time Biilow was trying his 
hand on the Moroccan question. On 
March 20 he decided to publish in the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung the 
news that the kaiser was going to land at 
Tangier during his Mediterranean trip. 
He would thus force William to make up 
his mind on the visit. Had the chancel- 
lor’s worries over the impending peace 
in the Far East contributed to the mak- 
ing of this decision? A passage in Bii- 
low’s Memoirs seems to encourage such 
an inquiry. He wrote that his decision to 
ask the kaiser to make the Tangier visit 
had been strengthened by a letter re- 
ceived from a friend in the French gov- 
ernment, whose name he did not dis- 
close :5? 

This man, who was activated only by the 
purest notions and who pursued an idealistic 
goal, wrote me at almost the same time as the 
kaiser began his Mediterranean trip in 1905, 
that Delcassé was determined to let it come to 
war, convinced that King Edward would not 


desert him and that it would soon be possible 
to restore peace between Russia and Japan. 


If Delcassé should be able to restore 


388 Tbid., XXII, 12-16. 


59 Duntop, II, 121-22. 
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peace between Russia and Japan and 
thus prepare the way for an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian alliance he would in- 
deed be in a position where he need not 
be daunted by the possibility of war. 
This consideration must have made Bii- 
low more anxious that the Russo-Jap- 
anese peace be postponed. The intensity 
of his concern over the question can he 
seen in his conversation with the French 
ambassador at a dinner on the 17th. The 
French envoy reported to Delcassé that 
Biilow had been preoccupied by the ques- 
tion of peace throughout the evening and 
that he had tried more than once to in- 
duce the ambassador to divulge some in- 
formation on French mediating activi- 
ties.°° 

Roosevelt’s work at Washington in 
favor of mediation further increased 
Germany’s anxiety. On the 18th, Stern- 
burg reported that the president had 
seen both the Japanese and French am- 
bassadors and had told them of his desire 
for an early peace. Although the kaiser 
remarked on the margin of the dispatch 
that the matter would depend upon the 
tsar, who did not desire peace, he wrote 
at the end of the document: ‘“‘This step 
of the president is very lacking in reflec- 
tion and tact. It contains the germ of 
many dangerous consequences!’ On 
the 19th, Sternburg was asked to see 
Roosevelt on the peace question.” It 
was on the same day that Biilow’s 
Tangier strategy was finally decided 
upon, since the news of the kaiser’s pro- 


60 D.D.F., 2° série, VI, 203-5. For actual French 
mediation activities after the battle of Mukden 
consult BoMPARD, pp. 123-24; D.D.F., 2° série, VI, 
192-93, 196-97, and 200-201; and Maurice PAL£o- 
LOGUE, Un grand tournant de la politique mondiale, 
1905-1906 (Paris, 1934), pp. 252-03. 


6: G.P., XTX, Part II, 581. 


6 See Sternburg’s dispatch, ibid., pp. 582-83. 
Biilow’s instructions on the 19th were not published. 
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jected visit appeared in the Zeitung the 
next morning. 

On the 20th, Biilow wrote the kaiser: 
“Your majesty’s visit to Tangier will 
embarrass Delcassé, thwart his plans, 
and promote our economic interests in 
Morocco.’”°3 Was Delcassé’s mediation 
plan among those which the chancel- 
lor had hoped to thwart? Biilow had 
thought that if the Tangier visit should 
turn out as planned, “ Delcassé with his 
Germanophobe policy would be covered 
with ridicule in the eyes of Europe.’ 
This would have the effect, among other 
things, of minimizing the chances of his 
success as mediator between Russia and 
Japan. 

Before the kaiser landed at Tangier, 
however, a report came from St. Peters- 
burg that an international conference for 
the settlement of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion, to be held at Paris, was actually 
being considered by the Russian govern- 
ment. It was decided that the best thing 
to do would be to persuade Roosevelt to 
take another step to find out what the 
English and French intentions were and 
to have him dissuade the Japanese from 
accepting the idea of a conference. The 
dispatch to Sternburg, dated March 23,°5 
shows clearly Biilow’s belief that Delcas- 
sé was planning a congress at Paris where 
a secret alignment would be formed and 
the partition of China worked out, 
much as the cession of Cyprus had been 
worked out, as Biilow remembered, at 
the Congress of Berlin. The chancellor 
was indeed not quite sure if President 
Roosevelt, blissfully ignoring these pos- 
sibilities, had not been persuaded to ac- 
cept the idea of a congress called by 
France and England. 


63 Tbid., XX, Part I, 262-63. 
64 Tbid., p. 272. 
6s [bid., XIX, Part II, 585-87. 
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For its own part, Germany would keep 
encouraging Russia to continue the war. 
As the kaiser’s relationship with the 
tsar was then cool and their correspond- 
ence had lapsed, Biilow thought it ad- 
visable to ask Prince Henry of Prussia, 
the tsar’s trusted brother-in-law, to write 
to him advising continuation of the war. 
Early in April the prince was further 
asked to make a trip to Russia for this 
purpose.” A step taken by Sternburg in 
Washington which might be regarded as 
betokening Germany’s desire for a quick 
peace met Biilow’s immediate rebuke. 
The ambassador was instructed to speak 
“most expressly’? to the president and 
the Russian ambassador to the effect that 
the kaiser “‘cannot in his conscience 
counsel peace at this moment, but would 
leave the decision to the tsar and his 
regular advisers.’”®7 

Roosevelt, however, was able to ascer- 
tain that England had not subscribed to 
a plan for a peace congress, although he 
believed that France and Russia still 
cherished the idea.°* With England re- 
nouncing it, it did not seem now that the 
plan would be realized. Considering the 
situation again on April 3, Biilow was re- 
lieved. He thought that there were two 
things making an immediate peace un- 
likely. First, the Japanese had let it be 
known that their peace conditions would 
include a war indemnity and the cession 
of Vladivostok and Sakhalin by Russia. 
Biilow was assured that these would not 
be acceptable to the tsar; the indemnity, 
especially, was regarded by the Russians 


6 Tbid., pp. 415-18; and Duntop, II, 146-47. 


°7G.P., XIX, Part II, 583-85. In his Memoirs, 
Biilow explained that Germany did not want to see 
an early peace for two other reasons: first, an un- 
favorable peace might endanger the tsar’s position; 
second, it was to Germany’s interest that Russia 
should remain engaged in the Far East (II, 145). 


6 G.P., XIX, Part II, 591-92. 


as ‘‘a passage under the Caudine forks.”’ 
Second, Japan seemed to fear that an 
easy peace for Russia would prove to be 
merely an armistice during which Rus- 
sia could rest and prepare for further 
conflict.®® The chancellor’s anxieties must 
have been further allayed when Prince 
Henry reported from St. Petersburg that 
the tsar was determined to continue the 
war and had ‘“‘pinned all his hopes” on 
Rodjestvensky’s fleet.7° 


During April and early May, although 
Delcassé still continued his peace ef- 
forts,” the German government did not 
seem to be worried. It had been reported 
that Delcassé’s overtures to Russia had 
met the tsar’s personal opposition, be- 
cause the Russian sovereign would not 
consider the Japanese demands for in- 
demnity and territorial cession.” As 
neither a partition of China nor an inter- 
national conference could be brought 
about, the mediators would indeed have 
little to offer to satisfy the belligerents. 

German worries were revived, how- 
ever, by the middle of May. The fleet of 
Admiral Rodjestvensky, after a long and 
troubled journey, at last reached Far 
Eastern waters, and the German mili- 
tary authorities were of the opinion that 
the Russians would come out victorious 
in the impending naval battle. This 
greatly worried Biilow. Hitherto, Japan 
had insisted on an indemnity and terri- 
torial cessions in her peace terms. Now if 
the Russians should come out victorious 
in the naval battle, it was likely that the 
Japanese would modify their conditions. 


69 [bid., pp. 596-97. 
7° Dun top, IT, 147. 


7 For Delcassé’s peace efforts in April and early 
May, see DENNETT, pp. 174-77 and D.D.F., 2° série, 
VI, 468-70. 


2G.P., XIX, Part II, 600-602. 
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Would the new conditions then be ac- 
ceptable to the tsar?’ 

That Biilow still thought that the for- 
mation of a quadruple alliance was not 
impossible if peace should now be made 
through English and French media- 
tion is seen in his dispatch to Sternburg 
on May 16. He still suspected that 
England was looking forward to an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian combination and 
thought that the success of mediation 
might still lead to a partition of China. 
Biilow must have been especially con- 
cerned about the peace question, how- 
ever, because conclusion of peace at this 
time by English and French mediation 
would have an immediate bearing upon 
the European situation. This was the 
time when German diplomacy was aim- 
ing at the removal of Delcassé from of- 
fice, which seemed to be possible because 
of the opposition of President of the 
Council Rouvier to his own foreign min- 
ister. But Delcassé had hoped that he 
could save his position by working for the 
peace between Russia and Japan; and, on 
May 13, Rouvier had let it be known 
that it was necessary for the cabinet to 
allow Delcassé to settle France’s differ- 
ences with Japan, which made an im- 
mediate change of foreign minister im- 
possible.74 On May 22, the German em- 
bassy was further informed:’s 


It does not depend solely on him (Rouvier) 
to keep or oust Delcassé; it is a matter of high 
politics. At the present moment it is neces- 
sary to maintain a foreign minister who 
alone masters the pending political questions 
thoroughly. What is at stake in the first place is 
the [question of] neutrality and the peace nego- 
tiations to be prepared in the Far East. The 
close relations of Delcassé with England and 
Russia are extraordinarily important for this. 


73 Ibid. 
74 Ibid., XX, Part II, 376-77. 
75 Ibid., pp. 384-85. 
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As Declassé’s mediating activities had 
already helped his position, the prestige 
of success, if the peace should be brought 
about, would make him quite unassail- 
able. It would be necessary, therefore, to 
frustrate his peace efforts in order to 
make his removal possible. 

But, on the other hand, did Delcassé’s 
peace efforts also make Biilow more 
anxious that he should be quickly re- 
moved? In the first place, it seemed that 
the foreign minister’s good relations 
with both England and Russia were one 
reason why he was objectionable to 
Germany. Delcassé was, in fact, the 
greatest friend Russia had in the French 
government and often stood alone in his 
policy of coming to her aid during the 
war. As the German chancellor pointed 
out in a dispatch to Sternburg on May 
10: 

Delcassé is not the only French statesman 
who hopes to have good relations with England. 
Among French politicians of the first rank, 
there is hardly one who does not have the same 
desire. But Delcassé is almost the only one who 
follows a Russian policy which, disregarding the 
regulations of international law, gives the 
Russian fleet in the Indo-Chinese port a safe 
refuge and the means to prepare for an attack 
which wil} perhaps decide the war in favor of 
Russia. And Delcassé is, at the same time, the 
protegé of Japan’s English ally! 

In his Memoirs, Biilow called Delcassé 
the “continental dagger’ of King Ed- 
ward VII.” 

The interesting parallelism between 
the steps taken by Germany to speed the 
fall of Delcassé and the development 
of the peace situation in those last days 
of May is noteworthy. To forestall the 
imminent possibility of the success of 
Delcassé’s mediation, now that the im- 
pending naval battle drew near, Biilow 
for the first time urged Roosevelt, on 

% [bid., pp. 620-22. 


77 Duntop, IT, 121. 
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May 16, to take up the good offices him-— 


self. He instructed Sternburg:7® 


If France and England should succeed in 
mediating the peace we could consider the 
quadruple alliance as imminent. This is why it 
is also, from the German point of view, extreme- 
ly desirable that the president should persuade 
the Japanese government to communicate all 
modifications of the peace conditions not to 
England (who would transmit them to Paris), 
but to him first. 


But Roosevelt did not prove to be co- 
operative this time. Although the presi- 
dent had asked the Japanese ambassador 
to inform him of any modification of 
Japan’s peace conditions, he refused to 
interfere with French or English peace ef- 
forts; nor was he inclined to offer his own 
services as a mediator. “In case England 
and France should restore peace,” he told 
Sternburg on May 19, “I certainly will 
not be able to stop them.’’”® 

This was the situation when the news 
came that the Russian and Japanese 
fleets had met near Tsushima and that 
Japan had come out victorious. Although 
it was no longer likely now that the Jap- 
anese would tone down their peace con- 
ditions, the battle, nevertheless, opened 
the possibility of peace, especially in 
view of the decisiveness of the Russian 
defeat. Three days after the battle, on 
May 31, the kaiser himself took a step 
which amounted to a threat of war with 
France on the issue of the foreign min- 
ister. His conversation with M. de 
Sugny, the French naval attaché, on that 
day, is perhaps the single most important 
step Germany took to speed the fall of 
Delcassé.*° It is plausible that the kaiser 


%G.P., XIX, Part II, 600-602. 
19 Ibid., pp. 603-4. 


so After a parade on May 31 the kaiser came to 
M. de Sugny and talked to him about the Russian 
disaster. He concluded the conversation abruptly: 
“There, you have ministers who do not want to 
develop your fleet. But you have intelligent people 


chose this time to make the threat be- 
cause France’s Russian ally was then in 
such bad straits. It is also possible, how- 
ever, that the fear that Delcassé would 
succeed in his mediatory efforts had con- 
tributed to his decision. The intensity of 
this fear was seen in the kaiser’s action 
three days later. On June 2 it was ru- 
mored in St. Petersburg that in a confer- 
ence at the Russian Imperial Palace some 
factions had advocated using Delcassé’s 
mediation only in case Russia should want 
peace.*' On June 3 it was reported from 
France that there would still be a delay 
before Delcassé could be removed.” On 
the same day the kaiser considered the 
possibility of French success in media- 
tion to be so great as to call for his per- 
sonal intervention in favor of Roose- 
velt’s good offices. A long letter was writ- 
ten to the tsar urging him to make 
peace.*3 The kaiser offered his own as- 
sistance and pointed out: 


I may call your attention to the fact that 
undoubtedly the Japanese have the highest re- 
gard for America before all other nations, be- 
cause this mighty rising power with its tre- 
mendous fleet is next to them. If anybody in the 
world is able to influence the Japanese or to in- 
duce them to be reasonable in their proposals, it 
is President Roosevelt. 


in France; where are they? It is we who made 
the Japanese soldiers and their torpedoes adopt our 
tactics completely. My torpedoes will do the same in 
time of war. But instead of building your navy, you 
have had, for the last ten years, ministers of foreign 
affairs who understand nothing. You see, it is better 
to be my friend than my enemy. Say this to your 
people... .” (D.D.F., 2° série, VI, 571-72). 


81 George von Lengerke Meyer to state depart- 
ment, June 2, DENNETT, p. 217. It is likely that the 
information was also known to the German govern- 
ment. Embassy reports from St. Petersburg of 
those few days are not printed in Die grosse Politik. 


82G.P., XX, Part II, 400-401. For Delcassé’s 
peace efforts after the battle of Tsushima, consult 
D.D.F., 2° série, VI, 568 and 574. 


83 G.P., XIX, Part IT, 419-22. 
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Communications were opened with 
Roosevelt urging him to take immediate 
mediatory steps.*4 They succeeded in 
encouraging the president to ask his am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg to offer the 
Russian government his good offices. 
When Ambassador Meyer saw the tsar 
in the afternoon of June 6 and was told 
of Russia’s acceptance of the offer, he 
noticed that the kaiser’s letter was on the 
table.*s It happened that in the morning 
of the same day Delcassé had left office. 


With the office of mediator now defi- 
nitely assumed by President Roosevelt, 
it seemed that the impending peace 
would be a mere Russo-Japanese affair 
and that the danger of a quadruple al- 
liance was averted. Before the Peace of 
Portsmouth was eventually concluded 
on September 5, however, German wor- 
ries had again revived. In the first place, 
it was feared that in case Roosevelt’s 
mediation should fail, France and Eng- 
land would intervene again. Second, the 
directors of German policy had begun to 
fear that the quadruple alliance would 
be formed shortly after, if not at the time 
of, the conclusion of the peace. This last 
consideration was predominant in the 
minds of the kaiser and of Biilow when 
the question of a treaty of alliance with 


84 The kaiser to Charlemagne Tower, June 4, 
and Tower to Roosevelt, June 4, DENNETT, pp. 217- 
20. The kaiser urged Roosevelt to take immediate 
action because revolution in Russia was imminent. 
It is interesting to note that three months earlier the 
kaiser and Biilow had thought that, on the contrary, 
the conclusion of peace would provoke revolution 
(G.P., XIX, Part II, 583-85). Later, in July, Ger- 
many also advised the tsar not to take the responsi- 
bility of peace himself, as it would endanger his 
position (G.P., XIX, Part II, 449-50 and 468-70.) 


8s Roosevelt to Henry Cabot Lodge, June 5 and 
16, DENNETT, p. 192. Meyer to Roosevelt, June 9g, 
in M. A. D. Howe, George von Lengerke Meyer (New 
York, 1919), p. 160. Meyer to secretary of state, 
June 7, DENNETT, p. 222. 


Russia came up again during the kaiser’s 
meeting with the tsar at Bjérk6. 

Although the Russian government had 
accepted Roosevelt’s good offices in prin- 
ciple, it was dilatory, however, in making 
actual arrangements for the peace nego- 
tiations. To Roosevelt’s disappointment, 
England had rejected the American re- 
quest to help induce Japan to state 
easier peace terms.” A warning to Roose- 
velt was given by the kaiser in early 
July, after a conference with Biilow, be- 
fore he started on his northern cruise. It 
was pointed out that in case American 
mediation should fail, France and Eng- 
land might still try the plan of partition- 
ing China.*? Another warning was given 
in August after the delegations of 
Russia and Japan had met. It was 
learned that the conference would prob- 
ably break up; Witte was pessimistic and 
even Roosevelt did not know the exact 
terms proposed by the Japanese.** Stern- 
burg, who was then in Germany, wired 
Roosevelt on August 18:°? 

The German ambassador at Paris wires, 
‘The foreign office has given out the news that 
during the last days an exchange of ideas has 
taken place between Paris and London to the 
effect that in case of the failure of the Ports- 
mouth Conference an attempt is to be made 
merely to cause an interruption. England and 
France then are to offer their good services to 
bring the conflict to an end.{’’] It is firmly be- 
lieved here that England and France will not 
wait for a dissolution of the Conference, but 
will take advantage of the first hitch so as to 
place themselves in your position. 


It did not seem that the information was 
a falsification, as Holstein in his letter 
asking Sternburg to wire Roosevelt had 


86 G.P., XTX, Part II, 612-13; see also Roosevelt 
to L. C. Griscom, July 27, DENNETT, p. 241. 

87 Tower to Roosevelt, July 13, DENNETT, pp. 
233-35. 

88 G.P., XIX, Part II, 614-15. 


89 DENNETT, p. 265. 
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mentioned a “‘diplomaticdocument”’ sent 
to Sternburg two days earlier. The tone 
of the official French press and the 
opinion of the British first secretary in 
Berlin that the peace conference would 
break up had also given Germany reason 
for suspicion.®° 

Those were the days when the ques- 
tion of a treaty of alliance with Russia 
came up again on the occasion of the 
kaiser’s meeting with the tsar at Bjork6. 
To Biilow, at least, a German-Russian 
alliance seemed to be useful chiefly as a 
preventive measure against an Anglo- 
Russian rapprochement. On July 20, when 
Biilow heard from the kaiser that the 
tsar hadagreed to meet him—the chancel- 
lor was requested to look up the draft 
treaty proposed the preceding Novem- 
ber—he wrote to Holstein a letter which 
shows clearly what his rea] worries were 
at the time. Biilow thought that the 
meeting of the emperors would provide 
an opportunity to forestall King Ed- 
ward’s plan for an Anglo-Russian en- 
tente. As he suggested :™ 

Intervention in favor of Russia during the 
peace negotiations is out of the question. 
There would be an advantage, however, in en- 
gaging the tsar in such a way that, the peace 
once concluded, Witte and Count Lamsdorff 
could not prepare forthwith a Russo-Franco- 
English entente, recommended right now by the 
Novosti at St. Petersburg and by Clemenceau at 
Paris on the ground that this will bring a solu- 
tion of the Moroccan question which Delcassé 
let become acute only at the wrong moment. 

Biilow’s telegram to the kaiser on 
July 24 further pointed out that not only 
Witte and Lamsdorff but also the two 
tsarinas were urging the tsar not to ally 


9 G.P., XIX, Part II, 619; see also Biilow’s 
letter to Sternburg, Aug. 17, pp. 617-18. For the 
British attitude toward the negotiations at Ports- 
mouth, consult B.D., IV, 78-107; NEWTON, p. 325; 
and DENNETT, pp. 210-14. For the French attitude, 
see D.D.F., 2° série, VII, 449-51, 452-54, 480-81, 
and 483. 

%G.P., XIX, Part IT, 435-36. 


with Germany, but with England. Bii- 
low thought the kaiser could use the fol- 
lowing argument to convince the tsar 
of the disadvantage of an English al- 
liance. This may be mere rhetoric de- 
signed for the tsar’s ears, but it, nev- 
ertheless, proves that Biilow still re- 
garded the quadruple alliance as a real 
possibility :” 

[Russia’s] situation will be further compro- 
mised and still graver if Japan, the ally of Eng- 
land, and Italy, her old partner in the Crimea, 
are in the future admitted into the alliance, as it 
is already being planned. Russia will be be- 
trayed and sold by those powers, who are as 
thick as thieves. It is precisely for the purpose 
of paralyzing Russia in a definitive manner that 
England insists so much on an Anglo-Franco- 
Japanese-Russian alliance, and it is precisely 
for this reason that it is necessary that Russia, 
for the purpose of maintaining the equilibrium, 
invite Germany to be allied with her. 


In fact, William himself had not lost 
sight of England’s alliance plans during 
his meeting with the tsar at Bjérk6. In 
his letter to the chancellor describing the 
meeting,’ he recorded how he had tried 
to dissuade the Russian sovereign from 
an English alliance the very first evening 
they were together. It happened that 
the tsar was criticizing the English king. 
The kaiser immediately took the oppor- 
tunity to broach the subject: 

I could only agree with him, adding that I 
especially had had to suffer from his intrigues in 
recent years, those unpardonable intrigues, es- 
pecially after the reception given him at Kiel. 
I added that he had the fancy to start negotia- 
tions with every power to make “a little agree- 
ment,” whereupon the tsar interrupted me, 
striking the table with his fist, “‘Well, I can 
only say that he shall not get one from me & 
never in my life against Germany or you, my 
word of honor upon it!” 


Later, when it was discovered that 
some modifications the kaiser had made 

92 Tbid., pp. 450-51 and 445-46. 

93 Tbid., pp. 458-65. 
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in the draft treaty of the previous 
November had lessened the value of the 
pact signed at Bjérk6, William sought to 
defend himself by adducing two achieve- 
ments. They were, first, the tsar’s decla- 
ration in conversation that the Alsace- 
Lorraine question had been closed, and, 
second, his promise never to make an al- 
liance with England.** Holstein also 
thought that this last point was a gain 
not to be overlooked. Believing that the 
worth of the treaty was diminished by 
the modification, he nevertheless wrote :* 


The only positive advantage of the modified 


94 Ibid., pp. 496-98. 


95 Ibid., pp. 474-76. Under the modified form of 
the treaty, Russia was not obliged to attack India 
in case of an Anglo-German war. Bilow thought 
this would decrease the value of the alliance because 
the only thing England feared of Russia was an 
attack on India. Although Biilow threatened to 
resign because of this modification, his purpose was 
merely to urge the kaiser to take steps to change 
the treaty back to its original form. He was not op- 
posed to the alliance itself (ibid., pp. 477-92). 


treaty is that Russia can no longer normally 
enter the quadruple alliance. The circle around 
Germany can no longer be formed. That’s cer- 
tainly already something gained. 


This was at the end of July. In October 
the directors of German policy were to 
learn that the treaty, even in its modi- 
fied form, was not to be sustained by 
Russia. The road was thus left open for 
the eventual encirclement of Germany 
after the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
entente in 1907. But in September 1905, 
when the Treaty of Portsmouth was 
concluded, the directors of German 
policy could congratulate themselves 
that at least a change in the interna- 
tional alignment to their disadvantage 
had not taken place over the new Far 
Eastern settlement. This may be ascribed 
to President Roosevelt’s Far Eastern 
stand and also, perhaps, to Germany’s 
own French and Russian policies. 
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LEON BLUM AND CONTEMPORARY FRENCH SOCIALISM 


S. WILLIAM HALPERIN 


VER since the close of the first 
World War, Léon Blum has been 
the leading representative of 

French socialism. The obligations of this 
role have thrust him into innumerable 
ideological and political battles. The 
climax of his career came in 1936, when 
victory for the Popular Front swept him 
into the premiership of the Third Re- 
public. After the fall of France he was in- 
carcerated in Nazi prisons. It was at this 
time, when everything seemed unre- 
lievedly black, that he wrote A léchelle 
humaine. This book, which remained un- 
published until 1945, is the political 
testament of a man who has not permit- 
ted past failures to undermine his faith in 
the values he cherishes. The ideas which 
it expounds underlie his approach to the 
problems of France, of present-day so- 
cialism, and of the entire civilized world. 
He returned to Paris in the spring of 
1945; and since then he has reaffirmed 
these ideas with admirable candor and 
lucidity. They represent his contribution 
to the great debate that now rages in 
France—a debate that is of incalculable 
importance not only to Frenchmen but 
to men of good will everywhere. 

Blum readily admits that his own gen- 
eration has failed in its self-appointed 
task.’ But he is anxious to extract from 
its mistakes those lessons which will help 
the youth of France, the masters of to- 
morrow, to do a better job. When a na- 


1 A Véchelle humaine (Paris, 1945), p. 12; see also 
André Coun, “Vers un renouvellement de la pensée 
socialiste,” Politique, I (new ser., June 15, 1945), 86. 
(All references are to writings of Blum unless other- 
wise stated.) 


tion, he points out, has suffered a cata- 
strophic and humiliating defeat, it seeks 
to attribute this defeat to its own vices 
and shortcomings. This tendency is as 
old as recorded history. Peoples possess 
the ‘instinct of justice.’ Once they have 
been punished, they force themselves to 
believe that the punishment was merit- 
ed. They regard misfortune as irrefu- 
table evidence of guilt and accept some 
form of expiation as the prerequisite of 
redemption. It is natural that a country 
on the morrow of shattering defeat 
should examine its own conscience in an 
effort to discover why things went wrong. 
Such self-scrutiny cannot fail to be an 
unpleasant process and is bound to lead 
to some uncomfortable conclusions. But 
mere self-depreciation will yield nothing 
fruitful. A nation must judge itself fairly. 
In assessing responsibility for what hap- 
pened, it can discern wherein it erred 
without denying its own worth and dig- 
nity.? There is no gainsay:ng, Blum ob- 
serves, the magnitude of the disaster 
which befell France in 1940. The coun- 
try’s military machine was reduced to 
rubble. The bankruptcy of the ruling 
class was made painfully clear. The polit- 
ical system which this class had created 
was discredited in the eyes of the people. 
But it would be wrong to say that noth- 
ing was left, for the catastrophe, terrible 
though it was, failed to destroy what is 
most vital and enduring. It failed to de- 
stroy France, ‘‘its people, its soil, its 
character, that ensemble of traditions, 


2 A Véchelle humaine, pp. 16-19. 
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convictions and aspirations which one 
calls. . . . its ‘spirit.’ ”’3 

People in distress not only turn against 
themselves; they also seek a scapegoat. 
Thusit was that many Frenchmen pointed 
an accusing finger at their leaders and at 
the political regime under which they had 
lived. But they did not content them- 
selves with censuring those who had held 
high office prior to the German invasion. 
Nor did they confine their strictures to 
the constitutional framework of the 
Third Republic. They attacked not only 
the form and structure of that state but 
its very essence: the principle of popular 
sovereignty. Subjected to indiscriminate 
assault was the whole body of political 
doctrine that had grown up in France 
since 1789. Responsibility for the defeat 
of 1940 was thus attributed not only to 
the republic but to democracy, “to the 
dogma of personal liberty, to the prin- 
ciple of equality among citizens.” 4 These 
Frenchmen, borrowing the verbiage of 
their Nazi conquerors, proclaimed their 
resolve to effect a “‘national revolution” 
in their own country. They talked about 
restoring the traditions and customs of 
the ancien régime. They thus allowed 
themselves to be beguiled by fantastic 
delusions. The ancien régime, Blum re- 
marks, can never be reinstated. One may 
honor the dead and be inspired by their 
example, but the fact remains that 
present-day realities cannot be made to 
fit into discarded forms.’ The great task 
is to bring into being a new France, one 
that will know how to meet the challenge 
of the contemporary world.° 

Blum contends that a system of gov- 


3 [bid., p. 13. 


4 Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
5 [bid., p. 22. 


6 “C’est au peuple de décider,” Populaire, Oct. 19, 
1945. 





ernment which rests upon the free will of 
the people is in no sense incompatible 
with the existence of a powerful, stable, 
and continuous authority. It is, of course, 
very hard to draw and to maintain the 
exact line of demarcation between the 
legitimate liberties of groups and indi- 
viduals and the authority which any 
government worthy of the name must 
possess. This is the oldest and most diffi- 
cult problem of politics. Strength, like 
weakness, can easily be abused. The in- 
stinctive tendency of peoples in a world 
subject to violent fluctuations is to go 
from one extreme to the other. Hence 
every disruption of authority entails the 
risk of engendering tyranny par contre- 
coup. It is only by avoiding such fluctua- 
tions that a nation attests its maturity. 
The necessities of social life preclude the 
resurgence of anarchy in its more primi- 
tive forms. It is to be hoped, Blum writes, 
that they will also relegate despotism to 
the limbo of things past. One can scarce- 
ly expect to see this happen overnight; 
but no reasonable person will be induced 
by the errors or vacillations of democracy 
to succumb to the monstrous attractions 
of dictatorial rule. The much discussed 
and much denounced governmental in- 
stability attributed to the Third Repub- 
lic is in no way peculiar to democratic 
republics. ‘‘No political regime,”’ Blum 
argues, ‘‘can remain stable in an unstable 
society and in an unstable world.” In 
1789, France underwent the greatest rev- 
olution since the advent of Christianity. 
Thereafter it progressively communi- 
cated this revolution to the rest of man- 
kind. The manifold repercussions of the 
process could not be absorbed right 
away. Only little by little was a new 
equilibrium restored. The successive 
crises experienced by France were the 
growing pains of a people moving toward 
the full and harmonious exercise of its 
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strength. These pains became more 
acute after 1918, not because of any- 
thing inherent in democratic institutions, 
but because of the impact of the first 
World War, which aggravated many 
long-standing territorial, economic, and 
social problems.’ 


Parliamentarism failed in the Third 
Republic. This Blum underscores heav- 
ily. The explanation, he contends, is to be 
found in the inability of the bourgeoisie 
to create homogeneous and disciplined 
political parties. This class, which ruled 
France for more than a century, has lost 
its ancient virtues. The process of de- 
terioration began long ago, but evidence 
of how far this process had gone be- 
came distressingly abundant only during 
the twenty years that antedate the sec- 
ond World War. If any doubt still re- 
mained, it was removed by the debacle of 
1940. At this juncture the bourgeoisie 
committed its least pardonable offense: 
it insisted that its own ruin was the end 
of France. The country, it proclaimed, 
was finished. It thus sought to extinguish 
all hope of resurrection. It conjured up 
before the prostrate nation the terrifying 
vision of a great void—a future without 
solace or dignity. Blum acknowledges 
the important role played in the Resist- 
ance by certain elements of the old lib- 
eral and Catholic bourgeoisie. But these 
very elements, he ventures to predict, 
will be the first to admit that the middle 
class is no longer qualified to retain its 
monopoly of property or to exercise the 
prerogatives of government.® The Social- 
ist party aspires to assume the mantle of 
leadership. But first it will have to dem- 
onstrate that it fully understands its own 


7A Véchelle humaine, pp. 46-49. 


8 [bid., pp. 76-80. 


9 Ibid., pp. 89-go. 
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responsibilities. Blum writes:'’® “In its 
public action, in its political inspiration, 
in the spiritual justification of its doc- 
trine, it must show itself the most 
worthy, the most noble, the best; it must 
be a model for the other parties and for 
the entire nation. We must give an ex- 
ample....of absolute disinterested- 
ness, of greatness of soul... .. We must 
always aim at the highest objectives; we 
must exclude vile or mediocre means, 
even those usea against us.” 

It is now imperative, Blum tells his 
countrymen, to build a democracy that 
will be both genuine and strong. In this 
new regime popular sovereignty must be 
coupled with a readiness to institute 
sweeping changes and with a capacity 
for effective and sustained action.’ He 
frowns on the idea of reviving the old 
senate, which had become, before 1939, a 
bastion of reaction. He does, however, 
suggest the creation of auxiliary advisory 
councils representing regions and occupa- 
tional groups.” This suggestion is in 
keeping with his belief that local life 
should be revitalized and that political 
representation alone cannot satisfy the 
needs of contemporary society. Popular 
control of the executive and the funda- 
mental liberties of the individual must 
remain inviolate; but they, in turn, 
should be made the springboard for full- 
bodied implementation of the idea that 
government must be not only by the 
people but for the people. In this con- 
nection Blum emphasizes the indisso- 
luble tie between political and social 
democracy. The latter, he avers, is “the 


1° Tbid., p. 122. See also Alfred Sprre, [nventaire 
des socialismes francais contemporains (Paris, 1945), 
p. 129. 


! Populaire, Oct. 5, 1945. 


“Une assemblée souveraine et unique,” ibid., 
Oct. 9, 1945. 
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condition of all future stability.”*3 The 
well-being of the Fourth Republic will 
be endangered if the bourgeoisie, which 
has just been shorn of its political pre- 
dominance, should manage to retain its 
economic power. Frenchmen must now 
recast the old formula of Thiers and Du- 
faure. They must tell themselves: ‘‘The 
popular republic will be a social republic 
or it wil! not be.’*4 Democracy and so- 
cialism are absolutely interdependent. 
To establish one without the other is to 
foredoom the nation’s hopes for a bet- 
ter future. This truth has been brought 
home to Frenchmen by the ravages and 
sufferings of the second World War." 
It has spurred many of them to demand, 
among other things, the abolition of the 
wage system. Such a reform, Blum ob- 
serves, will do away with the abuses that 
stem from the purchase and sale of labor. 
All producers will then be associated in 
the creation and consumption of wealth, 
and society will come to possess a truly 
collectivist character. Should, however, 
the present wage system be retained, the 
worker will have to be guaranteed a re- 
muneration large enough to assure him 
a free and full life. Upon the state will 
rest the obligation of effectuating this 
guarantee. The political authorities will 
thus be confronted with the necessity of 
organizing and regulating production in 
the interests of all."° Thanks to the prog- 
ress of science and technology, the out- 
put of goods is growing at an ever in- 
creasing rate. This wealth, Blum in- 
sists, is not the exclusive property of any- 
one. It belongs to humanity because 
it represents the collective exertions of 


13 A l’échelle humaine, p. 130. 


4 [bid., p. 131. 

1s Le socialisme maitre de l’heure (Paris, 1945), 
pp. 5-6. 

6 4 échelle humaine, pp. 131-33- 





successive generations. Blum further 
contends that bourgeois capitalism is 
incapable of spreading this superabund- 
ance of wealth over the mass of con- 
sumers and that it seeks to extricate 
itself from this dilemma by periodic 
crises and “‘systematic deflations.” It 
thus turns progress against the masses; 
it perverts the advance of science into 
an opportunity for the enrichment of the 
few and the degradation of the many. It 
has failed to resolve the problem of 
widespread unemployment because it is 
unable to harmonize production and con- 
sumption, human needs and purchasing 
power.*? 

According to Blum the experiences of 
the second World War have strengthened 
the determination of his followers to 
work for the full effectuation of their 
program. Nevertheless, some reaction- 
ary Frenchmen, frightened by the spec- 
ter of bolshevism, have reposed their 
hopes in the Socialist party. These 
people, Blum has said time and again, 
are completely deluding themselves. 
Never will the Socialists consent to serve 
as doctors at the bedside of a dying 
bourgeoisie. The conditions that once 
enabled the bourgeoisie to function suc- 
cessfully as a ruling class have disap- 
peared forever. The corollary of this, 
Blum maintains, is that capitalism has 
outlived its usefulness and is no longer in 
a position to direct the system of pro- 
duction which it created. He is equally 
certain that France will be unable to ac- 
complish the tasks of reconstruction 
under the old liberal economy. The coun- 
try will come to grief if it should decide 
to rely on the law of supply and demand 
and on the vagaries of free enterprise 
and competition. Private initiative must 

17 “Le socialisme est l’ordre: le socialisme est la 
justice,” Populaire, Oct. 18, 1945; and A I’échelle 
humaine, pp. 133-34. 
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be utilized but only in so far as it can be 
brought into harmony with the require- 
ments of social justice. The power of di- 
rection belongs necessarily to the collec- 
tivity. It alone can overcome inertia and 
egoism. No lesser entity can formulate 
over-all plans which will reconcile con- 
flicting private interests and subject 
them equally to the public good. The na- 
tion, he concludes, must proceed in the 
spirit of socialist solidarity and accept 
all the economic and moral consequences 
of this new orientation."* There is no deny- 
ing the vastness and complexity of such 
a transformation, and it is the hope of 
Blum and his comrades that the process 
will be carried out with universal con- 
sent, without violence or upheavals.’ 
They insist, too, that it will have to be 
effected piecemeal, with successive re- 
forms being instituted in the order of 
their urgency. The French people, to be 
sure, will have to display wisdom as well 
as courage, patience as well as single- 
mindedness. But they will succeed, pro- 
vided that they remain animated by 
their traditional desire to make France, 
in the sphere of reason and justice, the 
first among nations.”° 

The economic goals set by French so- 
cialism require the nationalization of so- 
called “key” industries. They also re- 
quire the faithful collaboration of work- 
ers and peasants, who will be called upon 
to participate more extensively in the 
management of economic enterprises.” 
Collective control of industry may be 
exercised in an economy that sanctions 
private ownership of the means of pro- 


18 ““Votez socialiste! parlez socialiste!” Populaire, 
Oct. 16, 1945. 

19“Qu’on ne se méprenne pas!” ibid., Oct. 17, 
1945. 

20 “Tes taches qui s’imposent,” ibid., Oct. 12, 
1945. 


21 [bid. 


duction and distribution. Such a state of 
affairs, Blum affirms, is entirely at vari- 
ance with the aims of French socialism. 
The latter rejects the ‘‘almost religious 
conception of personal, hereditary, and 
indefinitely transmissible property which 
the centuries have bequeathed to us.’ 
It makes the legitimacy of personal prop- 
erty dependent upon the will of the col- 
lectivity, which defines its limits and can 
always modify its character. Conse- 
quently, nationalization, which neces- 
sarily involves public control, becomes a 
step toward socialist collectivism only 
when it also involves a deliberate at- 
tack on private ownership.” 

Maximum production looms as 
France’s greatest immediate need. The 
attainmertt of this goal is more than just 
a matter of machine tools and assembly- 
line methods. It requires a vast reshuffle 
of personnel. Each post in the nation’s 
economy will have to be filled by the in- 
dividual who is physically and mentally 
best suited for the tasks in which he is 
engaged. In this sense, Blum insists, the 
very necessities of production will pave 
the way for the establishment of real 
equality. They will thus dovetail with 
one of the paramount aims of French 
socialism, which seeks not only to pro- 
tect individual liberties and talents but 
to insure their development and con- 
summation. In the society which it en- 
visages every citizen, without distinction 
of class, will be enabled to contribute all 
that he is fitted by nature to contribute. 
This, in Blum’s opinion, is the very es- 
sence of equality.*4 He holds that natural 
inequalities must not be disregarded. 
Rather, they must be recognized and 

=“Economie collective et socialisme,” ibid., 
Dec. 8, 1945. 

23 “Nationalisations et socialisme,” ibid., Dec. 
9-10, 1945. 

24 [bid., Oct. 5, 1945. 
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utilized with the understanding that all 
tasks are equally noble, since all, in one 
sense, are equally useful.** In order to 
make sure that Frenchmen from every 
walk of life will enjoy the opportunity of 
discovering where their real talents lie, 
a thoroughgoing reform of the country’s 
educational system must be instituted.” 

All talk of educational reform in pres- 
ent-day France sooner or later veers 
round to the status of the ‘‘free’’ or con- 
fessional schools maintained by the 
church. These institutions have been in 
dire financial straits, and it is question- 
able whether they will be able to carry on 
without assistance from the state. Such 
assistance has been repeatedly demanded 
by the Catholic party, the M.R.P., in the 
name of freedom of instruction. If it 
should be granted, the free schools will 
be placed on the same juridical footing 
as the state-supported public schools, 
which are rigorously secular in character. 
The Socialists, but more especially the 
Communists, have objected. They claim 
that the allocation of public funds for the 
maintenance of denominational estab- 
lishments is contrary to one of the most 
sacred principles of French republican- 
ism, the laicity of the state. Blum en- 
tered the fray with a resounding affirma- 
tion of his party’s intransigent position 
on this issue.”7 The Socialists point out 
that, under the Third Republic, the free 
schools had often been centers of royal- 
ist agitation. This, they say, explains 
the numerous conflicts that developed in 
those years between the secularists and 
their Catholic adversaries. Today the 
question looms as one of the most formi- 
dable barriers to national unity. The 


25 A Péchelle humaine, pp. 134-35. 
26 “Tes taches qui s’imposent,” Joc. cit. 


27“Le gouvernement de demain,” ibid., Oct. 4, 
1945; “L’unique solution,” ibid., Oct. 25, 1945. 


manner in which it is resolved will have 
a vital bearing on the future of the 
Fourth Republic. As for Blum and his 
colleagues, they hold that the best way to 
establish an atmosphere of real tolerance 
is to do away with the confessioral 
schools and to enrol all children in a 
single type of state educational institu- 
tion. They predict that, once the young- 
sters have been brought together, they 
will come to understand and to respect 
each other, regardless of religious or social 
differences. While conceding, in prin- 
ciple, the validity of the M.R.P.’s em- 
phasis on freedom of instruction, the So- 
cialist party argues that such freedom 
already exists and is fully protected and 
guaranteed in the public schools. Within 
these institutions, it claims, both teacher 
and pupil enjoy complete liberty of con- 
science.”* 

Blum has been unwearied in insisting 
that love of country and devotion to so- 
cialist values are entirely compatible. 
He contends that the experiences of the 
second World War are conclusive on this 
point. The incredibly painful and soul- 
wrenching vicissitudes of that struggle 
have made it clearer than ever that 
patriotism and a sense of class solidarity 
can exist side by side. Throughout the 
period of clandestine resistance French 
Socialists endeavored to reconstruct 
their own party. At the same time they 
sought to mobilize the strength of the 
nation for maximum opposition to the 
Nazis. They realized, then and there, 
that these two tasks, far from being in- 
consistent with each other, were actual- 
ly integral and complementary parts of a 
single obligation. Thus, between selfless 
dedication to the service of the patrie 


28 Robert VERDIER, “Liberté de l’enseignement et 
libertés démocratiques,” ibid., Dec. 23-24, 1945. See 
also the same author’s Ecole laigque et liberté (Paris, 
1945). 
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and unswerving fidelity to the interests 
of the working class, there exists an in- 
dissoluble bond.”? The war has proved 
that neither economic differences nor so- 
cial antipathies can destroy the sense of 
oneness that unites all Frenchmen worthy 
of the name. It has also brought home 
to every citizen of the republic the price- 
lessness of liberty, the sanctity of the 
human person, and the incalculable value 
of human civilization.*° 

Love of country implies a readiness to 
subordinate particular interests to those 
of the nation and a willingness to ac- 
cept all the sacrifices which this might 
entail. But if patriotism, Blum suggests, 
is not on a lower moral plane than man’s 
obligation to humanity as a whole, it is 
at least inseparable from that obliga- 
tion. The man who gave his life for the 
liberty of his country really died for the 
liberty of all men. The interests of one 
nation, when conceived in their highest 
and deepest sense, necessarily coincide 
with those of all other nations. Serious 
reflection is bound to yield the realiza- 
tion that there can be no intermediate 
position between this humanistic patriot- 
ism, which Jaurés invariably preached, 
and the chauvinistic and predatory na- 
tionalism of Charles Maurras.** Justice 
and freedom are indivisible. The prole- 
tariat of one country cannot hope for 
redress of its grievances if elsewhere 
workers are exploited. No man or nation 
can be free as long as a single inhabitant 
of the earth languishes in chains. This 
truth must be the guiding principle of 
Frenchmen. It can best be implemented 
by placing France in the van of a world- 
wide movement to bring peace to man- 
kind.” For as long as the threat of war 


29 Le socialisme maitre de l’heure, pp. 8-9. 

3° Populaire, Oct. 5, 1945. 

3! Le probléme de l’unité (Paris, 1945), pp. 31- 32. 
32 Le socialisme maitre de l’heure, p. 9. 


remains suspended over the earth, jus- 
tice and liberty are nowhere safe. But 
more—the very survival of man—hangs 
in the balance. Within a few years, Blum 
predicts, all the countries of the world 
will discover how to make atomic bombs. 
Humanity is thus confronted with the 
necessity of choosing between peace and 
death. In the opinion of French Social- 
ists, the indispensable prerequisite of a 
lasting, equitable, and prosperous peace 
is the co-operation of free peoples in a 
world organization dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of collective security. Such an or- 
ganization, Blum warns, must not be 
permitted to fall under the sway of one 
or several great powers; it must be a 
democratically constituted federation of 
all liberty-loving nations, large and small 
alike. Each state will have to surrender 
a part of its sovereignty to the interna- 
tional organization, which must be en- 
dowed with means sufficiently powerful 
to coerce potential or active disturbers 
of the peace.33 The willingness thus to 
sacrifice some of its prerogatives must 
be made the touchstone of a nation’s 
sincerity in assuming the obligations 
which will devolve upon all member 
states.34 France can lead the way by 
proclaiming its readiness to accept such 
restrictions. 35 

Blum maintains that co-operation be- 
tween states, to be effective at all, must 
reach into the industrial sphere. Na- 
tional production will prove incapable of 
resolving the problems of reconstruction 
unless it takes place within the frame- 
work of an international economy. Au- 
thority to regulate the allocation of raw 
materials, labor, credit, and transport 


33 “Le socialisme et la paix,” Populaire, Oct. 20, 
1945. 
34 Le probléme de l'unité, p. 24. 


3s“Montrons au monde le vrai visage de la 
France,” Populaire, Oct. 6, 1945. 
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facilities must be assigned to an appro- 
priate agency representing the peoples of 
the world and imbued with humanitarian 
ideals.*° He fears that if the necessary 
arrangements should fail to materialize, 
all the hard-won gains of the recent vic- 
tory over barbarism will be jeopardized. 
War arises out of fascism, and fascism, 
as shown by the economic crises of the 
last twenty-five years, is the natural out- 
come of mass unemployment and mis- 
ery.57 Just as peace, he argues, is un- 
thinkable without socialism, so armed 
conflicts are inconceivable without the 
presence of dictators operating under 
the aegis of their capitalist masters.** 
Socialism has never ceased to combat 
conceptions that confuse the security of a 
state with its material strength and its 
prestige, with its military power and al- 
liances.39 To be sure, those Frenchmen 
who today walk in the footsteps of 
Jaurés persist in regarding the defense 
of their country as a sacred duty. And as 
long as military power remains one of the 
essential conditions of such defense, they 
are prepared to accept it as something 
ineluctable. But for them military power 
is not and cannot be a permanent and 
organic component of France’s great- 
ness. Their aim is to assure the defense 
of France, conjointly with that of all 
countries. by means other than the 
power of national armies. They envisage, 
as a guarantee of security, the ultimate 
substitution of international sovereignty 
for national armaments, of a world state 
for the subdivision of mankind into com- 
peting and self-directing entities. In the 
eyes of Blum and his comrades the high- 
est form of patriotism is not to push 


36 ‘Le socialisme et la paix,”’ loc. cit. 
37 Le probléme de l’unité, p. 25. 
38 Le socialisme mattre de l'heure, p. 8. 


39 Le probléme de l’unitlé, p. 23. 


France to increase its military power to 
the highest possible point but to make it 
the disseminator of ideas which corre- 
spond to its special mission in the world 
and which the conscience of the entire 
universe will, sooner or later, come to 
accept.4° This mission France will be 
able to fulfil only if it cultivates and 
exalts within itself the virtues that un- 
derlie all human primacy: courage, gen- 
erosity, rectitude of conscience and of 
reason, and subordination of the individ- 
ual to the collectivity.** The place in the 
world to which France is entitled will 
then be assured. This place Blum meas- 
ures, not in material, but in spiritual, 
terms. He is concerned not about extent 
of territory or size of population but 
about the role which France might play 
in the moral governance of the universe.” 

In keeping with this conception of 
France’s mission, Blum has repeatedly 
stressed the spiritual character of the 
movement which he heads. Socialism, he 
contends, recognizes the primacy of 
man’s inner life. It has never ignored 
moral values. It does not repudiate vir- 
tue or honor; it simply gives them a new 
meaning. It is accused of being material- 
istic, of courting the favor of unfortu- 
nates by promising them the satisfaction 
of their purely physical wants. But, he 
asks, are those who seek to suppress 
misery catering to purely material crav- 
ings? And can the same charge be leveled 
against those who endeavor to create 
decent living conditions for the im- 
poverished masses? In what respects is 
the quest for social justice more materi- 
alistic than the distribution of charity? 
And what about the desire for a pleasant 
home and healthy children and security 

4° [bid., p. 34. 

41 A léchelle humaine, pp. 170-71. 

42 Les devoirs et les taches du socialisme (Paris, 
1945), P- 15. 
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in old age? Can such needs be dismissed 
as materialistic? The answer, Blum de- 
clares, is categorically ‘‘ No.” And yet, he 
points out, if the movement had confined 
itself to demands of this type, demands 
that are egoistic as well as noble, it would 
not have won so many converts. Actual- 
ly, it inculcates a broadly conceived 
idealism, a complex of doctrines as all- 
embracing as the universe itself. For this 
reason the spiritual potentialities of so- 
cialism are limitless. Blum writes:*3 

It can furnish a new foundation for moral 
precepts that are almost invariable, for usages 
and rights that are always changing; it can 
provide new nourishment for art and specula- 
tive thought. It can impregnate all the modes of 
personal life and all the forms of collective exist- 
ence, as did the idea of God during the Middle 
Ages. “Integral socialism” is in no way a reli- 
gion, since it has neither . . . . rites nor priests; 
but it .... can satisfy religious needs be- 
cause it habituates the conscience to scruple, 
because it shows one how to find, in an ideal 
superior to the individual, the motivation and 
reward of personal action. The kind of assent 
which it invites permits sacrifice and resembles 
a faith. 


It is quite true, Blum observes, that 
socialism seeks to transform the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of man. But 
these changes, however far reaching, are 
not an end but only the means thereto, 
for the ultimate goal of socialism is moral 
emancipation, the liberation of man from 
all the ‘‘elements of perversion” that 
drag him down.*4 The conquest of politi- 
cal power and the collectivization of 
property are thus to pave the way for a 
new conception of human destiny. The 
revolution envisaged by socialism will 
not come to a halt when economic ex- 
ploitation of man by man has ceased or 
even when all the accessory and second- 
ary servitudes engendered by such ex- 
ploitation have been obliterated. It will 

43 A Déchelle humaine, pp. 175-76. 

44 Populaire, Aug. 7, 1945. 


go on until human beings have been as- 
sured a full and untrammeled opportu- 
nity to find themselves, to explore and 
to consummate their highest potential- 
ities. The supreme objective of French 
socialism is to make the individual not 
only more useful but also happier and 
better. This represents a synthesis of the 
Marxian dialectic, which posits the in- 
evitable emergence of socialist collec- 
tivism, and the idealism of Jaurés, 
which Blum calls “the culmination of all 
the great currents that have traversed 
mankind since the beginning of human 
civilization, currents of the spirit and 
conscience, immemorial yearnings for 
justice, understanding, and charity.’’4 
Blum has repeatedly declared that the 
tactics of his party must be adapted to 
the conditions that prevail in liberated 
France. The great need, he has said, is a 
freshness of approach that will satisfy 
the nation’s craving for innovation in 
virtually every phase of public life. In 
support of this position Blum adduces 
the teachings of his revered master, 
Jaurés. The latter, he recalls, distin- 
guished between true and false tradition- 
alism when changes in party strategy 
were under consideration. This distinc- 
tion is doubly valid today. “Tradition,” 
Blum contends, “is not attachment to 
the letter; it is attachment to an idea 
that is alive. It does not consist in 
walking slavishly in the footsteps of our 
elders; it consists in walking in the same 
direction and in going, if we can, farther 
than they were able to go. It does not 
consist in repeating automatically what 
they did in their time but in trying to do 
what they would have done had they 
been in our shoes.”’47 As Jaurés once re- 


48 Le socialisme mattre de l’heure, pp. 6-8. 
46 Les devoirs et les taches du socialisme, pp. 5-6. 
47 Le socialisme mattre de Vheure, p. 3. 
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marked, real fidelity to a tradition con- 
sists in nurturing a flame, not in preserv- 
ing the ashes. 

Blum admits that he does not like the 
term “historical materialism.” He finds 
it equivocal if materialism, in this in- 
stance, is understood to signify the op- 
posite of idealism, “either as a psycho- 
logical theory of knowledge or as a meta- 
physical explanation of the universe.’’4* 
He subscribes without reservation to 
Marx’s theory of value and profit. But 
the idea of the class struggle, he insists, 
is another matter. To begin with, it is 
ambiguous. Besides—and here many of 
his friends find it impossible to follow 
him—it is not a Marxian idea at all. 
According to Blum, ‘class action” rather 
than class struggle is the formula that 
best expresses the thought of the great 
German. And this formula, which sig- 
nifies merely that the liberation of the 
proletariat will be accomplished by the 
workers themselves, has been and will 
continue to be a fundamental feature of 
French socialism.*? On the related issue 
of reform versus revolution Blum’s posi- 
tion is equally outspoken. He has little 
patience with those who reproach the 
party for not putting sufficient emphasis 
on the idea of revolution. He contends 


48 Tbid., p. 4. 
49 Ibid. 
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that reform, as French Socialists under- 
stand it, is in no real sense antithetical 
to revolution. The two are not in conflict 
with each other because reform invari- 
ably contains the germ of revolution. 
But he does go on to say that no one in 
the party any longer regards reform as 
an end in itself. “So far as I am con- 
cerned,” he remarks, “‘I do not recognize 
two kinds of socialism, revolutionary 
and nonrevolutionary. There is only one 
socialism, and it is... . inherently revo- 
Jutionary.’’s° 

It is in such terms that Blum has at- 
tempted to reappraise the aims of one of 
the great movements of contemporary 
France. Socialism, he tells us, has a uni- 
versal message. As a fusion of the teach- 
ings of Marx and Jaurés, it stands ‘‘at the 
point of intersection of all the ideological 
forces of our time.” It seeks ‘“‘to recon- 
cile the rights of peoples with peace, the 
rights of man with order.” It strives ‘“‘to 
combine the collective organization of 
production and consumption with the 
development of personal liberty.”* 
Blum’s faith in socialism parallels his 
faith in France. The two are twin facets 
of the same idealism, of the same fer- 
vent belief in the perfectibility of man. 
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5° Tbid., p. 6. 
5' A Déchelle humaine, p. 98. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE ALLIES AND GERMANY’S FUTURE 


CARL LANDAUER 


CCORDING to the Potsdam Declaration, 
“the administration of affairs in Germany 
should be directed toward the decentralization 
of the political structure.’”’ Does the degree of 
regional diversity and the history of inter- 
regional relations in Germany support the as- 
sumption that this Allied program will prove 
feasible and successful? The books by Robert E. 
Dickinson‘ and Arnold Brecht? supply valuable 
material on this question. They supplement 
each other, since Dickinson gives the basic facts 
from the point of view of the economic ge- 
ographer, whereas Brecht describes mainly the 
attempts to find a new balance of centralization 
and decentralization in the government of the 
Weimar Republic. In his proper field Dickinson 
has done a good, if somewhat uneven, job, the 
material on South Germany being not quite so 
well presented as that on North Germany. In the 
field of historical analysis he has been less success- 
ful; for his attempt to explain Prussianism as an 
outgrowth of the psychology of the old Saxons 
who fought Charlemagne is unacceptable. The 
purest descendants of that old Germanic tribe 
in Westphalia, Hanover, Oldenburg, and 
Schleswig-Holstein are not in any way typically 
“Prussian.” 

From the uncontestable statement that the 
traditional spirit of the Prussian monarchy is 
contrary to democracy, Dickinson draws the 
conclusion that the dissolution of the Prussian 
state is imperative and should have been carried 
out in 1918 or 1919. Likewise, as Brecht points 
out, many administrative experts and some 
political leaders in the Weimar Republic urged 
that the existence of the central Prussian gov- 
ernment be terminated by giving the Prussian 


' The regions of Germany. (“International library 
of sociology and social reconstruction,” ed. KARL 
MANNHEIM.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945. Pp. 175. $3.50. 

2 Federalism and regionalism in Germany: the di- 
vision of Prussia. (Institute of World Affairs, ““Mon- 
ograph series.”) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 202. $2.50. 


provinces full autonomy under the federal gov- 
ernment. Why did these efforts fail? Not, as 
Dickinson believes, because “it was argued that 
in view of the international situation the 
strength and the unity of the Prussian govern- 
ment should be maintained at any price”’ (p. 7). 
Considerations of foreign policy, which de- 
pended for its effectiveness on the unity of the 
Reich but not of Prussia, had no relation to the 
problem; nor would the strength of the extreme 
nationalists in the Weimar Republic have suf- 
ficed to preserve the Prussian state, if the Left 
had not been divided on the question—for very 
understandable reasons. In the fourteen years 
of the Republic, the Prussian government was 
the greatest stronghold of German democracy. 
Of course, the Prussian Junkers were enemies of 
the Republic; and, although they were too few 
to influence political life by their own votes, 
they, unfortunately, held many of the laborers 
on their estates and many of the small business- 
men in the rural towns under their sway. But 
the expansion of Prussia toward the west (the 
Rhineland, Westphalia, Hanover, the Province 
of Saxony, and Schleswig-Holstein) and to the 
south (Silesia), together with the growth of 
Berlin and other cities in the east had given 
Prussia a majority of voters who were opposed 
to Junkerdom. Through the instrumentality of 
the Prussian state, the socialists and liberal 
Catholics of the industrial areas were for many 
years able to prevent effective collaboration be- 
tween the agrarian reactionaries of northeastern 
Germany and the conservative Catholics of the 
agrarian parts of southern Germany. Therefore, 
the continued existence of Prussia seemed to 
many republicans indispensable if German 
democracy were to be preserved. 

Brecht, in presenting the facts about the 
Reichsreform movement with great care and 
perfect lucidity, tries to do justice to the politi- 
cal arguments for the preservation of Prussia, 
but his sympathies are with those who wished to 
dissolve the state which so greatly surpassed the 
others in size. Since he is primarily an adminis- 
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trative expert, the technical arguments against 
the existence of a political subdivision compris- 
ing two-thirds of the whole seem decisive to 
him. But were not the Weimar statesmen right 
in letting political necessity take precedence 
over administrative expediency? 

In the future there will be no place for a 
Prussian state. Even assuming that the terri- 
tory between the Elbe-Saale and the Oder- 
Neisse (the present Russian occupation zone) 
will remain a part of Germany in some real 
sense—an outcome that seems improbable to 
the present reviewer—the cession of the prov- 
inces east of the Oder and Neisse to Poland has 
removed the reasons for the perpetuation of 
Prussia. The western parts of Pomerania and 
Brandenburg are not large enough to form an 
area from which a revived “Prussian” spirit 
could spread over Germany. Consequently, the 
liberals will see no need for neutralizing these 
remnants of old Prussia through a close tie with 
the western provinces, and even the reaction- 
aries will lose interest in the reconstitution of a 
state which would have nothing in common with 
the realm of Frederick the Great, except the 
name. But one cannot warn too strongly against 
the assumption that the decomposition of Prus- 
sia will make Germany more democratic and 
pacific. On the contrary, the loss of the instru- 
ment of power which the Prussian state cabinet 
exerted on behalf of the democratic forces in the 
Weimar Republic will have to be balanced by 
other arrangements if German democracy is not 
to be weaker than it was between 1918 and 
1930. 

The widespread idea that the South Germans 
ani the Rhinelinders are essentially lovers of 
freedom and peace and were only seduced to 
despotism and belligerency by the reactionary 
Prussians is not much more than a legend. 
Democratic tendencies will prevail in the South, 
if they are properly encouraged and if conditions 
are not too unfavorable, but the same can be 
said of the North. The Bavarian peasant or the 
small shopkeeper in Munich or Stuttgart has in 
his private life some democratic habits which 
are missing in that of the average Berliz.er; but, 
as the election figures show, Berlin was a pillar 
of the Republic—at least until the Communists 
became too strong—whereas in the typical case 
the Bavarian village, if it was Catholic, voted 
for the half-monarchist Bavarian People’s 
party, and if it was Protestant, for either the 
Nazis or the German Nationalists. The urban 
middle class of the South did the same, except 


that in this stratum even Catholics often voted 
for the Nazis. In the years 1922 and 1923, the 
greatest danger for the Republic came from 
Bavaria, where the state government favored 
the rise of Hitler in the hope of using him 
against the republicans in the North. In south- 
western Germany, it is true, political democracy 
fared better than in Bavaria, but even in 
Wiirttemberg the German-Nationalists were in 
the state cabinet during most of the republican 
period and used this vantage point for attacks 
upon the progressives in the federal govern- 
ment. Free institutions would have gone to 
pieces much earlier in Germany if the control 
of affairs in the South had been more completely 
in the hands of the local authorities. 

Nor was this experience of the Weimar Re- 
public accidental. American and British ob- 
servers, who were reared in a strong tradition of 
local self-government, are often inclined to be- 
lieve that less centralization means more de- 
mocracy and from false analogies with the Ger- 
man past draw the conclusion that this rule 
applies to the Reich. It is true that before Bis- 
marck Germany was decentralized and rela- 
tively peaceful (although by no means demo- 
cratic); but does this historical fact prove that 
decentralization will be a preventive against 
aggressiveness under the entirely different con- 
ditions of the future? 

Ina nation which feels secure and reasonably 
satisfied, which has no conspiratory groups in 
its midst, and in which the arbitrament of the 
polls is generally accepted, a high degree of local 
and regional self-government may strengthen 
free institutions. But where misery and humili- 
ated national pride foster dissatisfaction, the 
government which the elected representatives 
of the people have set up must possess control 
of the police and of the administration of justice 
in all parts of the country. The central govern- 


3 Not merely non-German observers make this 
mistake. Wilhelm Roepke, German-born economist 
in Geneva, takes the same attitude in his recent 
book, Die deutsche Frage (Erlenbach-Zurich, 1945). 
Roepke’s erudition and deep understanding of both 
the valuable and the dangerous trends in German 
civilization make the book very much worth read- 
ing, but the author’s political judgment is too much 
influenced by his antipathy to economic collectiv- 
ism. (Roepke wrote a preface to the German edition 
of Friedrich A. HAyEK’s Road to serfdom [Journal, 
XVII (1945), 221-26]). Apparently, political decen- 
tralization seems to him not merely a preventive 
against militarism but also a means to stop the trend 
toward socialism. 
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ment must also be able to take economic meas- 
ures which will alleviate want and thus miti- 
gate despair. This is the lesson of the French 
Revolution, which was saved by the centralizing 
policies of the Jacobins, and of the history of the 
Weimar Republic. In the United States, during 
the Great Depression, Louisiana was on the 
point of becoming a breeding ground for an 
antidemocratic movement, which might have 
gone much further had not the federal govern- 
ment, assuming new functions and powers, 
counteracted the economic decay which gave 
Huey Long his opportunity. No democratic 
government, of course, will imitate the Nazis by 
making every mayor an appointee of the central 
administration. But a country in Germany’s 
position, in which an aggressive minority will 
for a long time threaten democracy and try to 
undermine the policy of reconciliation, cannot 
keep the powers of the central government so 
limited as they are in the United States, not to 
speak of the utopias which some advocates of 
extreme decentralization have drafted. 

Excessive decentralization, moreover, would 
be a hindrance to effective control of disarma- 
ment. Although Germany cannot again wage 
war without a centralized administration, the 
early preparatory phase of a plan for revenge 
will more easily succeed under a decentralized 
regime. The Allies can reasonably hope to im- 
pose disarmament obligations on a central gov- 
ernment and make sure, by way of sample tests, 
that the obligations are fulfilled. But to prevent 
each of five or six semi-independent regional 
governments from conniving with the nation- 
alists who will wish to rearm is a far more dif- 
ficult proposition. If the nationalists find only 
one of these governments willing to give them 
shelter, state rights will be extremely valuable 
to them as a protection from the federal govern- 
ment, which may try to enforce the peace terms 
spontaneously or under pressure from the vic- 
tors. As Hitler’s example shows, this exploita- 
tion of local autonomy in the infancy of their 
movement will not prevent the nationalists 
from establishing the highest degree of cen- 
tralization, once they have obtained control of 
the federal government. Strangely enough, the 
French are now the most determined opponents 
of giving strong powers to the central German 
administration, in spite of the lessons of their 
own history, and do not seem to think of the 
danger of a new Bavarian Vendée. 

Not only would an extreme decentralization 
of Germany be a very questionable blessing 


from the point of view of the victors but the 
policy of imposing or encouraging that kind of 
regime would also commit the Allies to col- 
laboration with groups which should not be the 
exclusive recipients of Allied support. In the 
long run, the Allies will not be able to maintain 
any structure of government in Germany by 
sheer weight of power, especially because some 
of them are not ready to pay the cost for a 
permanent display of overwhelming physical 
force in active status. The position of those Ger- 
man parties or factions which are in favor of the 
governmental system desired by the Allies must 
be deliberately strengthened if the victors wish 
to see the success of their policy. The radical 
home rulers of South Germany and the Rhine- 
land are found mainly among the rural Catholic 
population. They have been opposed by the 
Protestants, who wished to maintain close ties 
with their coreligionists in the north and east, 
and to a large extent by the people in the cities, 
who were afraid of the provincialism that might 
be fostered by a preponderance of state politics 
over federal politics. Moreover, the great influ- 
ence of political Catholicism in the South Ger- 
man state legislatures aroused the fears not only 
of Protestants but also of those Catholics who 
did not wish to see the church in politics. If the 
occupying powers were to decide in favor of 
radical decentralization of the Reich, they 
would have to support Catholicism against 
Protestantism, the partisans of church su- 
premacy against the secularists, and the coun- 
try against the cities, 

The problem of political Catholicism—unfor- 
tunately difficult for Americans to understand 
—has an enormous importance for Germany, as 
every reader of Brecht’s book will readily under- 
stand from the excellent charts and tables show- 
ing the distribution of political forces in the 
Reich. Outside the working class, Catholicism 
was at times almost the only force that kept the 
spirit of internationalism and humanitarianism 
alive, and the alliance between Socialists and 
Catholics was the greatest obstacle to Hitler’s 
rise to power. In contradistinction to France, 
Austria, and Spain, political Catholicism in 
Germany was prevailingly a democratic force. 
It would be impossible to build a new German 
democracy without or against the Catholic 
parties. 

But political Catholicism, while indispens- 
able as one of several pillars of a future demo- 
cratic regime, should not be treated by the 
Allies as the sole support or the main prop of the 
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system which they desire for Germany. In the 
first place, any such policy would drive many 
Protestants and anticlericals into the nation- 
alist camp. (Since Russia would certainly not 
participate in that policy, the Communists in- 
stead of the Nationalists would reap the profit 
in some geographic sections or social strata.) 
Second, for the role of sole or principal sup- 
porters of the future German democracy, the 
Catholic parties are not sufficiently unyielding 
to aggressive nationalism. A party specifically 
designed to protect the interests of a religious 
minority must inevitably develop some degree 
of opportunism with regard to all other ques- 
tions. Even under a regime which the church 
regards with the greatest disfavor, a Catholic 
party will still see the task of protecting its co- 
religionists from discrimination and, as far as 
possible, of safeguarding the cultural interests of 
Catholicism. Therefore, whenever forces tend- 
ing toward such a regime begin to get the upper 
hand, some political leaders of Catholicism will 
try to work out a modus vivendi with the new 
power. In the Center party, during the last 
phase of the Weimar Republic, this role was 
assumed by Professor Ludwig Kaas, a priest in 
the higher ranks of the hierarchy. Although his 
efforts—of which only the general tendency is 
known—did not prevent the suppression of the 
Center party and of the Bavarian People’s party 
along with all the other non-Nazi parties and 
did not even protect the Catholic church itself 
from occasional attack by the Nazis (or many 
individual priests from cruel persecution), his 
work was not entirely in vain. The anti-Catholic 
fanatics in the Nazi camp did not always have 
their way, and the church organization re- 
mained, on the whole, intact under Hitler. Prob- 
ably, Kaas had hoped for greater results, but 
even those obtained were important, especially 
since the modus vivendi was confirmed by a 
concordat. 

Only ignorance or unfairness could blame the 
Catholic leaders of Germany for not having pur- 
sued a course that would have led to the closing 
of the churches and to the incarceration or 
liquidation of the whole clergy. The Catholic 
church in Nazi Germany made the minimum 
concessions necessary for its survival as an 
organization. But the conclusion stands, that 
political Catholicism will never go to extremes 
in opposing any kind of regime as long as a 
merely passive attitude, without active par- 
ticipation in anti-Christian acts, can save the 
church from destruction. Other democratic 


groups are only tempted by the common weak- 
nesses of the human race when it comes to an 
ultimate test; a Catholic party may conclude a 
compromise, not to save the lives or fortunes of 
its followers, but to save the church. 

Not only has political Catholicism reason to 
avoid a last-ditch stand against nationalism, 
once the latter seems destined to win, but some 
Catholic leaders are likely, under certain condi- 
tions, to use defeated nationalism as an ally or, 
rather, as an auxiliary force. The American oc- 
cupation authorities have recently received an 
object lesson in this matter. In Bavaria, we 
stumbled into sponsoring a government domi- 
nated by the Catholic and autonomist Bavarian 
People’s party. Friedrich Schaeffer, the leader of 
that party, was appointed prime minister; and 
Karl Scharnagl, another prominent member, 
was given the post of mayor of Munich. The 
outcome is well known: Schaeffer proved to be 
unwilling to carry out a determined denazifica- 
tion policy and had to be replaced by the Social 
Democrat Wilhelm Hoegner.4 

How can this failure of our experiment be 
explained? Cardinal Michael von Faulhaber, 
who seems to have sponsored Schaeffer, deserves 
all the admiration he has been given for his 
courageous stand against the Nazis while they 
were in power. The Bavarian People’s party has 
had many martyrs and cannot be suspected of 
the slightest desire to see a new Hitler regime. 
At the present time, however, that danger is 
remote. From the point of view of the Catholic 
politicians, another possibility appears more 
immediately menacing: that the political repre- 
sentatives of the urban working class—and in 


4From the point of view of personal qualifica- 
tions, Hoegner’s appointment was the best choice 
that could have been made. It is very unlikely, how- 
ever, that the Bavarian voters will give the Social 
Democrats a plurality in future state elections; the 
influence of Catholicism in the rural districts is too 
strong. Therefore, Hoegner will hardly be able to 
hold the premiership for very long. A balance of 
political forces in Bavaria would in all probability 
have been more speedily attained if a man from the 
left wing of the Bavarian People’s party (Schaeffer 
and Scharnag] are of the right wing) had been ap- 
pointed head of the state government, with a Social 
Democrat holding the second place. Such an ar- 
rangement, however, would have been possible only 
if the Schaeffer experiment had been avoided. Once 
the steering wheel had been turned so far to the 
Right, a very determined corrective turn to the Left 
was necessary to eliminate the reactionary officials 
whom Schaeffer had kept in office. 
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view of the insignificance of the Communists in 
Bavaria this means practically the Social Demo- 
crats—might gain too much power. In the eyes 
of such men as Schaeffer, a nationalist group, as 
long as it can be kept safely under control, 
serves the purpose of detracting from the 
strength of the Socialists. 

Why were the leaders of the Bavarian 
People’s party afraid of a strong Social Democ- 
racy? First, because the workers’ movement, 
even in its moderate wing, is wedded to secular- 
ism. Under a prevailingly Social Democratic 
regime, common schools for all faiths would re- 
place the separate Catholic and Protestant 
schools, as far as they have survived Naziism, 
and divorce and birth control might be facili- 
tated. Second, the workers are in favor of a rela- 
tively high degree of governmental centraliza- 
tion for Germany, for the same reasons which 
induced the prolabor Roosevelt administration 
to increase the power of the federal government 
in the United States: the workers need protec- 
tive laws, nationally enacted and applying 
equally to all parts of the country. Finally, the 
economic antagonism between the workers and 
the urban and rural middle classes, which form 
the main support of the Bavarian People’s 
party, also contributes to the unwillingness of 
its leaders to let a workers’ party assume the 
controlling position. The Catholic groups in 
other parts of Germany, and especially in the 
North, do not share this feeling to the same ex- 
tent, because they have learned by experience 
that they can protect their interests by means 
of a coalition, even if the leadership rests with 
the Socialists. (Also, Nerth-German Catholi- 
cism has more workers in its ranks.) In some 
measure, however, the fear of workers’ hegem- 
ony is shared by political Catholicism in all sec- 
tions and will in all likelihood induce its repre- 
sentatives to show more leniency to the nation- 
alists than appears desirable from the point of 
view of the Allies. - 

A policy of extreme decentralization would 
also require the victors to rely on the rural 
forces and therefore to strengthen them against 
the urban interests in Germany. This policy 
would fit very well into the program of de- 
industrialization, as announced in the Morgen- 
thau plan and, in a milder form, in the Potsdam 
Declaration. The program has so far been dis- 
cussed mainly in terms of its effect on the Ger- 
man standard of living. This writer agrees with 
the critics that some provisions of the Potsdam 
Declaration cannot be carried out without cre- 


ating, within the Reich, an amount of misery 
that would convince the Germans “‘that they 
have nothing to lose but their chains” and 
would thereby perpetuate their outlaw psychol- 
ogy.’ Equally important, however, is the effect 
which deindustrialization would have on the 
social composition of the German people. 
Tilling the soil is a peaceful occupation, but 
in Europe, and especially in Germany, the 
country has usually proved far more susceptible 
to reactionary and nationalist propaganda than 
the city, at least since the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Peasant soldiers restored the king of 
Prussia to power after the revolution of 1848, 
just as peasant votes, in the same year, started 
Louis Napoleon on his ascent to the throne of 
France while the workers and the middle class 
in the cities fought each other over social re- 
form. At the bottom of the peasants’ attitude 
was property consciousness, which always 
tended to make them afraid of the “lawless 
urban rabble” of propertyless proletarians. 
Whenever this fear was aroused, and it was 
easily aroused even by moderate demands of the 
workers, the peasants began to crave for the 
protection of forces which they thought capable 


5 It is impossible to judge the effects of the Pots- 
dam Declaration as a whole, because it is not con- 
sistent in itself and therefore some of its provisions 
will have to be given priority over others. Depend- 
ing on whether this decision is made in favor of the 
more liberal or of the more severe tendencies, the 
arrangement will or will not provide a basis for a 
durable peace. Although the Potsdam Declaration 
does not guarantee the German people a minimum 
of consumption but rather imposes a ceiling on the 
German standard of living (“not exceeding the aver- 
age of the standards of living of European coun- 
tries,” with the exception of Russia and Great Brit- 
ain), there is an implied promise that the Germans 
will be permitted to reach that ceiling if they make 
sufficient efforts of their own. If the document is in- 
terpreted with ‘airness, neither reparations nor in- 
dustrial disarmament must deprive Germany of the 
resources necessary for an average European stand- 
ard of living. Although at the present time it is im- 
possible to determine precisely the volume of each 
type of industry that Germany would need to reach 
this level, the Reich, having lost its eastern prov- 
inces, will certainly have to concentrate on manu- 
facturing, largely for export, to pay for food. Since 
its opportunities in the most important light indus- 
try, textiles, are limited by natural and historical 
factors, it will need metallurgical and chemical in- 
dustries of at least the pre-Hitler volume. These, 
however, are the very industries which the states- 
men at Potsdam wished to reduce most severely in 
the interests of disarmament. 




















of keeping the ‘‘mobs”’ in the cities in check. It 
is true, however, that the small agriculturists of 
Europe have not entirely forgotten their demo- 
cratic past, when they struggled against the 
fetters of feudalism. At times these democratic 
instincts awaken, as they did repeatedly in 
France and even in Germany here and there 
under the Nazi system. But the prevailing atti- 
tude of the peasantry is no longer democratic, 
especially since the issue of agricultural protec- 
tionism has caused another deep rift between 
city and country. 

It is at this point that Heinrich Hauser’s 
book, The German talks back,® can teach the 
American reader an important lesson—all the 
more worth learning because the author had no 
intention of teaching it. What the author did 
wish to tell his American audience—that 
America has wasted its heritage by building the 
wrong kind of civilization and is therefore not 
competent to judge Germany—would have to 
be said with less arrogance and better argu- 
ments to be even half-way convincing. There is 
nothing wrong in the mere fact of a German 
talking back to Americans. Clearly, the German 
people cannot be educated to democracy if it 
does not voice its real or imaginary grievances. 
The trouble with Hauser is that he does not 
know well enough what he is talking about— 
and that applies almost as much to his passages 
on Germany, where he was born and educated, 
as to his passages on the United States, to which 
he came several times as a visitor in pre-Hitler 
days and, finally, as a refugee. (He is now re- 
turning to Germany.) He does not lack knowl- 
edge of factual detail but rather that kind of 
understanding which comes only to a mind 
capable of unbiased judgment. Apparently, 
Hauser’s picture of America was distorted by 
his emotional opposition to democracy and, 
even more, by his aversion to modern industry. 
In spite of a few remarks to the effect that 
machines are not wholly a curse, he believes 
that people who live in cities and work in fac- 
tories are necessarily canaille, and only the man 
who wields the plow should count in the com- 
munity. This view is closely akin to the original 
form of the Nazi “blood and soil” ideology as it 
was expressed before the military need for a 
great industrial war potential overshadowed the 
earlier apotheoses of rural life. 

Believing that the stamina of a nation de- 

6 Introduction and footnotes by Hans J. Mor- 
GENTHAU. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1945. Pp. 
215. $2.50. 
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pends on its keeping out of modern industria] 
civilization as far as possible, Hauser sees no 
reason to complain if other nations wish to 
monopolize industry and leave the Germans 
only the right of tilling the soil. He accepts the 
principle of the Morgenthau plan and criticizes 
merely the hasty and wasteful method of de- 
industrialization now practiced by the occu- 
pying powers. Deindustrialization will firmly 
establish a conservative regime, and Hauser 
seems willing to sacrifice nearly everything to 
this purpose. He might have felt greater mis- 
givings, however, had he more clearly seen what 
the standard of living in a deindustrialized Ger- 
many would be. He expects an enormous in- 
crease in agricultural yields, which might pos- 
sibly be reached with the best technical means, 
applied regardless of cost, but he does not stop 
to consider how a country with a minimum of 
industry and of foreign trade can provide the 
machinery and fertilizer for such intensive cul- 
tivation, especially when that nation has to use 
part of the proceeds from its exports to buy the 
raw material for clothing. Nor does Hauser tell 
his readers how the masses of the German peo- 
ple, with their earning power so much crippled, 
could purchase that high-priced food in suf- 
ficient quantities.’ 


7 Hauser’s reference to the achievements of the 
Danish farmers proves nothing. They used admir- 
able ingenuity, it is true, in adapting themselves to 
the loss of their markets for grain in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. They did not, however, 
build a self-sufficient economy, their new dairy and 
hog industry being based on the large-scale impor- 
tation of foreign feedstuffs. The fodder imports 
were effectively supplemented by the hay grown on 
the lush meadows of the country; and without these 
grasslands, which Germany does not possess, Den- 
mark would not have been able to produce butter, 
cheese, and meat cheaply enough for export and 
thereby to obtain the means to pay for its fodder 
imports (plus other purchases abroad). Cattle might 
perhaps be raised in Germany, of the same excellent 
quality as in Denmark, but only at prohibitive cost. 

In other respects, too, Hauser confuses technical 
with economic feasibility. He mentions the sawdust 
engine as one of the innovations that might con- 
tribute greatly to German self-sufficiency, “it will 
burn any kind of powdered organic matter, even 
straw, which is grown on every farm’ (p. 208). 
Straw has never been wasted in Germany. Whatever 
can be spared from other uses would not go very far 
in fueling tractors. Thus, Germany would have to 
import straw, which may or may not be an improve- 
ment over importing gasoline but is hardly in the 
line of self-sufficiency. 
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So here we have a man, an avowed German 
patriot and even a nationalist, who is willing to 
help with all his energies in the deindustrializa- 
tion of Germany, because he hates the social 
forces bred by urban life—ultimately, because 
he wants Germany to be reactionary. What will 
happen if his desires are fulfilled? The victors 
must decide whether more is gained for inter- 
national security by German deindustrializa- 
tion than is lost by creating a social structure 
which, according to all experience from the past, 
offers the greatest likelihood of a resurgence of 
aggressive nationalism. 

The answer should not be difficult. Aside 
from all other reasons, complete reliance on 
physical disarmament would be highly danger- 
ous because nobody can foresee the course of 
military technology. In the future, utterly de- 
structive weapons may perhaps be manufac- 
tured without an elaborate system of industry 
and without betraying their fabrication by the 
bulk of raw materials imported or transported. 
it is therefore vital that physical disarmament 
be supplemented by a reorientation of the Ger- 
man people toward peace—which, in practice, if 
not in theory, is inseparable from a reorienta- 
tion toward democracy. There is no way of mak- 
ing the Germans like the peace which they will 
get, but wise treatment may make them share 
mankind’s horror of war to such an extent that 
they will never again wish to take up arms. One 
of the most important steps in that policy must 
be the creation of a social structure in Germany 
which favors the peaceful groups as against 
those susceptible to aggressive nationalism. 
Contrary to a widespread opinion, this purpose 
cannot be achieved merely by eliminating the 
Junker and some leaders of big business from 
positions of economic power. It is necessary to 
strengthen the trend toward urban life. 

Urbanization, of course, is no panacea. It was 
the great depression which gave Hitler his op- 
portunity, and a repetition of the economic 
catastrophe of the early 1930’s will give rise to 
a new wave of reaction in Germany (and finish 
democracy the world over). Furthermore, the 
German people, who have been thrown off their 
mental balance, require special psychological 
treatment. It was very necessary to put the 
topic of German re-education on the agenda of 
discussion in the Allied countries, but one can 
only regret the failure of many contributors to 
that discussion to make use of even the most 
elementary common-sense knowledge of educa- 
tional psychology. 


Educating a former enemy and crushing him 
are alternatives, not complements. Moral re- 
habilitation is neither an automatic conse- 
quence of extreme misery nor can it be achieved 
through the extinction of a person’s self-respect. 
The premise of successful re-education is the 
conviction of the Germans that, materially and 
morally, they are not in a hopeless position. If 
our hatred is too great to give them this assur- 
ance, then we should not pretend to be civilized 
and should resort to extermination. 

We cannot expect the Germans to develop a 
consciousness of guilt unless we bring to their 
knowledge the enormity of the crimes which 
have been committed. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, the average German had a very 
vague idea of the acts of death and torture 
which were daily occurrences in concentration 
camps. Unfortunately, the victors have missed 
an excellent opportunity to give publicity to 
these facts. Had the indictment of the leading 
Nazis been confined to such matters as Buchen- 
wald, Auschwitz, and Lidice, the trial could 
have been completed within a few weeks and the 
public interest could have been kept alive both 
in Germany and in the rest of the world. This 
potential advantage was lost through the at- 
tempt to legislate against aggressive war by 
judicial decision. It is still uncertain whether the 
attempt will produce any compensating gain of 
practical value. 

The proof that appalling deeds have been 
committed, however, is not sufficient to produce 
the necessary psychological effect on the aver- 
age German. We must also tell Herr Schmidt 
and Frau Miiller what degree and what kind of 
responsibility they bear for the atrocities. Over- 
statement will frustrate the educational effort. 
If we tell the average German that he wanted 
the extermination of the Jews or the killing of 
the hostages in the occupied countries, he will 
not feel touched by this incrimination because 
he knows it to be untrue. If we blame him for 
not having revolted against Hitler, he will laugh 
at us for not knowing that only heroes revolt 
against a dictator and that the average man is 
never a hero. (Once the Germans are better in- 
formed, they might even reply with the question 
of how much support we gave the few heroes 
who did make an attempt at overthrowing 
Hitler; the antecedents of the anti-Hitler plot of 
July 1944 leave some doubts in that respect.) 
But if we tell Herr Schmidt that he should have 
known the nature of the Nazi movement long 
before it came into power, that he, therefore, 
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should not have given his vote either to the 
Nazis themselves or to any of the parties which 
were ready to compromise with Hitler, then he 
will not succeed in closing his ears. He knows in 
his heart that in this sense he is guilty—unless, 
of course, he belonged to the approximately 50 
per cent of the German electorate who always 
voted for the Left or Center parties. 

This latter point is the reason why the only 
promising approach to the problem of re-educa- 
tion meets with so much resistance among the 
victor nations. Some of our intellectual leaders 
have described the great conflict as an inter- 
national civil war, but few of us are prepared to 
accept this interpretation fully. This reluctance 
has many causes, one of them being the feeling 
that we had to interpret the war as an old-style 
conflict between nations, otherwise we would 
not be justified in letting the personally in- 
nocent suffer with the guilty; yet, without in- 
flicting some suffering on the defeated nation as 
a whole, it would not be possible to collect 
reparations. To this part of the guilt problem 
the book by M. H. Myerson® makes a valuable 
contribution by distinguishing clearly between 
various kinds of responsibility. 

Myerson writes in the language of strong 
partisanship but with the discriminating judg- 
ment of a trained lawyer, who, in the essentials, 
keeps free from war psychosis. 


The postulates of the lex talionis are so powerful 
that one is apt to be swayed by their irresistible 
force. Let it be admitted that our emotions gravitate 
in that direction in normal times, when there is grave 
danger that individual criminality will remain un- 
punished. It is so much the stronger when we are 
faced with the fact of collective criminality of a na- 
tion. And yet ....it is repugnant to the spirit of 
justice that criminal responsibility should be at- 
tached indiscriminately, in group form, so that it 
may hit the innocent as well as the guilty. The na- 
tional ‘‘will” for criminality cannot be deemed a 
sufficiently “just” reason for inflicting physical pain 
or worse, on “‘any’”’ constituent member of that na- 
tion, for that individual may be totally innocent of 
the criminal] act; such a procedure would be a “‘throw 
back” to the days of the savages [p. 233]. 


On the other hand, the rule that only indi- 
vidual guilt can justify intentional infliction of 
suffering as punishment does not preclude that 
even the innocent individual can under some 
conditions be held responsible before civil law 


8 Germany’s war crimes and punishment: the prob- 
lem of individual and collective criminality. Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, 1944. Pp. 272. $2.75. 
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for acts of others who have caused damage. 
“Thus your partner creates obligations for you 
in buying certain things for the partner- 
iis ci As taxpayer, you will be responsible 
for the obligation your city incurs even if you 
raise strenuous objections to the resolution cre- 
ating that obligation. Similarly, you will be re- 
sponsible as citizen and taxpayer for the repara- 
tions your country has to pay” (p. 230). The 
logic of this analogy is unimpeachable and even 
capable of extended application: Not only does 
the civil responsibility of all Germans justify 
reparations but the German people has no right 
to complain about other measures which be- 
came necessary in consequence of Hitler’s rule, 
from the destruction of its cities during the war 
to the temporary loss of its sovereignty in the 
immediate postwar era. Yet reparation claims, 
to be admissible, must be limited by the mini- 
mum needs of the German people, just as in 
civil law it is not considered legitimate to have 
the sheriff take from the debtor’s family the 
bread and the clothes which they need for to- 
morrow; and protective measures must be con- 
fined, in kind and in degree, to that which is 
really contributory to and required by the se- 
curity of the world, excluding any terms of a 
purely punitive character. 


A very important part of the reorientation of 
Germany will have to be directed toward chang- 
ing the point of view which the majority of Ger- 
mans apply to their own history. This task must 
be fulfilled principally by Germans, and it is less 
necessary to re-write the books—since excellent 
presentations of a nonnationalist character al- 
ready exist—than it is to find lecturers and 
teachers who will spread the results of objective 
historical research from the platform and in the 
classroom; yet books, including those written by 
foreigners, may also be helpful. But they must 
not be of the character of Vladimir Grossman’s 
publication, The Pan-Germanic web: remaking 
Europe.’ This book is not simple war propa- 
ganda, it is the erudite kind, written with much 
factual knowledge but with a distorted perspec- 
tive. A large section deals with a clause in the 
Peace of Prague between Austria and Prussia 
(1866): A plebiscite was to determine whether 
the northern (Danish-speaking) part of the 
province of Schleswig, under Prussian rule since 
1864, should continue to belong to Prussia or 
should be returned to Denmark. The Danish 


9 Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada, 1944. Pp. 
179. $2.00. 
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kingdom, not being a party to the treaty of 
Prague, had no right under international law to 
press Prussia for the fulfilment of this clause— 
only Austria could take such steps. Bismarck, 
as Prussian prime minister and later as German 
chancellor, procrastinated until Austria had 
lost interest in the matter, whereupon the clause 
was abrogated." Certainly, this procedure is not 
consistent with the highest concepts of political 
morality but is quite in line with nineteenth- 
century power politics. The Boer war or the 
acquisition of the Panama Canal involved prac- 
tices as objectionable as those by which Prussia 
eliminated the Schleswig clause of the Peace of 
Prague. There are many other points on which 
Grossman fails to give his readers a true picture 
of the facts. They will not easily recognize from 
his material, for instance, that the German- 
Danish war of 1864 freed far more Germans 
from an unwillingly borne Danish rule than it 
subjected Danes to an equally unwelcome Ger- 
man domination or that not only Bismarck but 
also Napoleon III could have avoided the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 if such had been 
his desire. German nationalism will not be re- 
duced but strengthened by writers who refuse 
to give any consideration to the German side of 
the argument in historical controversies. 
Re-education of the Germans is not entirely, 
but to a large extent, a matter of turning the 
minds of the young people from hero worship 
and war to democracy and peace. At the present 
time it is futile to speculate as to whether the 
effect of Nazi indoctrination will be permanent. 
Plots by a few young Nazi die-hards or <emon- 
strations of students against such men as Pastor 
Niemoeller may as well be the death throes of a 
dying ideology as symptoms of the recovery of 
aggressive nationalism. But whatever the pres- 
ent state of mind of the young Germans, it can 
be influenced only by those who realize the posi- 
tion of German youth in the pre-Hitler period. 
First of all, oné has to discard the idea that 
German youth was then under the domination 
of stern parental authority. Since the end of the 
nineteenth century, family life had disinte- 
grated much more in Germany than in the 


"0 See Lawrence D. STEEFEL, The Schleswig Hol- 
stein question (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 261-62, 
and the literature mentioned there. The clause was 
intended to meet the desires of France even more 
than those of Austria. Consequently, the eclipse of 
the Second Empire in 1870 had as much to do with 
the abrogation as the rapprochement between Ger- 
many and Austria at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 


United States—in spite of the higher divorce 
rate in this country. In Germany, the an- 
tagonism between the generations had reached a 
very high degree of bitterness even before 1914, 
and the situation was aggravated after the first 
World War. The German youth movement, es- 
pecially as expressed in the Wandervogel or- 
ganizations, was consciously directed against 
the home and the school. Although the role 
which this revolt of the youth played in the 
origin of the Nazi movement cannot yet be 
evaluated, it is certain that the success of the 
Nazis was promoted by the lack of moral au- 
thority of fathers, mothers, and teachers over 
German youth. 

Whereas the family did little to meet the 
crisis in the 1920’s, the German schools made a 
strong effort to regain their influence upon 
young people and replaced their former system 
of rigid discipline by the concepts of progressive 
education (moderately interpreted), while striv- 
ing to retain their high degree of technical 
efficiency. Suzanne Engelmann, in her very in- 
formative book German education and re-educa- 
tion," describes the achievements of this reform 
in the elementary and secondary schools of pre- 
Hitler Germany. The magnitude of the high- 
school reform in the Weimar Republic has been 
underestimated in this country, even by such 
well-informed experts as Thomas Alexander and 
Beryl] Parker."? Dr. Engelmann corrects the pic- 
ture. But if she is right, why did the German 
high schools fail to prepare their students for 
mental resistance to the propaganda of Nazi 
barbarism? Because progressive methods do not 
offer any guarantee for a liberal content of edu- 
cation. Fascism is not a turning-back of the 
clock; it is a malicious growth on the body of 
modern civilization and could not have origi- 
nated in a period in which men had not yet 
learned to question traditional values. Germany 
became more deeply afflicted with fascism, not 
because she was inherently reactionary, but pre- 
cisely because she had suffered a more severe 
crisis of religious and moral tradition under the 
impact of the modern spirit—as Pierre Vienot 


™ With an introduction by Lewis M. TERMAN. 
New York: International Universities Press, 1945. 
Pp. 147. $2.00. 


12 See their book, The new education in the German 
republic (New York, 1929), which contains an ex- 
cellent description of the reform of the elementary 
schools. The changes on the high-school level be- 
came more Clearly visible around 1930, after the 
book was published. 
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convincingly explained in his excellent booklet 
Incertitudes allemandes with the subtitle: La 
crise de la civilisation bourgeoise en Allemagne.*3 

Here we are at the deepest root of the prob- 
lem of reorientation. The elimination of the 
Nazis from teaching positions and their replace- 
ment by believers in democracy are not easy, 
but incomparably more difficult is the re-estab- 
lishment of an ethical code which has largely, 
although by no means entirely, gone to pieces. 

Influences from the German past, except 
recent decades, have little to do with the magni- 
tude of the difficulty. Some German thinkers of 
earlier centuries have contributed to the dis- 
integration of ethical standards as others have 
counteracted the dangerous forces. The restora- 
tion of a strong ethical sense, once it has been 
greatly weakened, would be difficult in any 
nation in this age of ours, in which the spirit of 
natural science has overshadowed the interest in 
the nonmechanical and nonbiological aspects of 
human life. Science, to be sure, is logically com- 
patible with spirituality, but men whose whole 
attention has been focused on the analysis of the 
tangible do not find it easy to recognize the 
binding force of rules which can be proved 
neither in an empirical nor in an analytic way 
but can only be asserted as an expression of the 
ethical sense inherent in the human race. There 
is no laboratory test for the command: Thou 
shalt not kill. It would have been less easy for 
totalitarianism to repudiate this command, 
with at least temporary success in many coun- 
tries, if the prestige of the laboratory had not 
been quite so high. Scientific criticism of church 
dogmas is, of course, no attack on the code of 
ethics which religions teach, but if we look at 
the matter not merely from the logical but from 
the psychological and institutional angle, can 
we deny that the decline of church life all but 
wrecked one of the most important instruments 
of ethical education? 

From this point it is easy to jump to conclu- 
sions which would win the approval of Cardinal 
Faulhaber and Schaeffer and probably of 
Hauser as well. Nothing could be gained, how- 
ever, by galvanizing the churches into a sem- 
blance of life where the presuppositions of real 
vitality have disappeared or by giving the 


"3 Paris, 1931. The English edition bears the en- 
tirely misleading title: Js Germany finished? (Lon- 
don, 1931). 


church parties political privileges. The moral 
reconstruction of Germany will be greatly pro- 
moted if the German people can gain that 
modicum of harmony between scientific spirit 
and religious sense that prevails in the United 
States (although no sensible person would main- 
tain that even in this country the harmony is 
either complete or stable), but it would be folly 
to believe that this result could be produced by 
the orders or actions of a military government. 
The Allied authorities would spoil prospects of a 
resurrection of religious feeling in Germany by 
any attempt to coerce the German people into 
church-mindedness or by any move that would 
permit this interpretation. Where religion is 
still a power in Germany, as it undoubtedly is in 
rural Catholic regions and in the Protestant 
groups which stood by their anti-Nazi pastors 
during the Hitler regime, it will not need out- 
ward support to survive in the coming years. 

Outside these areas, the strongest force for 
ethical reconstruction is democratic socialism. 
Whatever the economic merits or demerits of a 
socialist system, no other movement within the 
last one hundred years has stood up for the idea 
of the brotherhood of man so effectively as the 
socialist parties and their subsidiary organiza- 
tions. (A spark of that idea is even noticeable in 
present-day communism, although there it is in 
continuous danger of being extinguished by the 
belief that an unrestricted class war must be 
waged before society can be based upon the 
solidarity of all human beings.) In Germany, 
the collaboration between the Center party and 
the Social Democrats in the period of the Wei- 
mar Republic was not merely the product of 
tactical necessity but of a real, if limited, com- 
munity of basic incentives. It would be a great 
misfortune if such questions as church influence 
on schools—which apparently has already be- 
come an object of contention in Bavaria—were 
to drive a wedge between the consciously Chris- 
tian forces and the Social Democrats. One can 
only hope that the American and British occu- 
pation authorities, in whose zones the problem 
is most important, can muster the knowledge, 
tact, and wisdom to facilitate the maximum of 
unity between the two forces on which the 
political and moral reconstruction of Germany 
will depend. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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Evolution of the Dutch nation. By BERNARD H. 
M. VLEKKE, professor of history and secre- 
tary-general of the Netherlands Government 
Historical Institute in Rome. New York: 
Roy Publishers, 1945. Pp. 377. $3.50. 


This all-too-brief volume covering the very 
complex history cf the people of the Nether- 
lands from earliest prehistory to the February 
1941 rising against the Nazi invader should ap- 
peal to the student of cultural history. The au- 
thor takes a refreshingly broad view and writes 
with an intimate knowledge of the sources 
and the general historical literature of the 
Netherlands and without the bias of a cultural 
history which springs from a social milieu 
moved for the most part by materialist eco- 
nomic circumstances. Other writers, no doubt, 
would have made a different selection of facts to 
illuminate their points. but it is doubtful if any- 
one could have produced a better panorama of 
the development of the culture of the Dutch 
people. The book is distinctly superior to the 
older accounts of Rogers and Edmundson, 
which are essentially political histories. Its 
brevity will cause students to turn from Blok’s 
eminently sound work in four volumes which, 
while noting many phenomena properly belong- 
ing to cultural history, really juxtaposes them 
without fully showing their inner relationship. 

We note with pleasure many improvements 
in the presentation of themes which usually 
receive the most step-fatherly treatment. After 
describing the early prehistorical conditions of 
the country and its people, the author describes 
their part in the Roman Empire. Next, in clear 
outline follows the emergence of the Frisian, 
Saxon, and Frankish population. The character 
of the Frisian people—political, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious—is effectively portrayed. 
The inclusion of Frisia in the Carolingian realm 
profoundly modified the life of its people politi- 
cally, economically, and, especially, from the 
standpoint of religion. Dr. Viekke’s discovery of 
the “Feudal period” should be read by all who 
need to be emancipated from the stock treat- 
ment of feudal and manorial institutions in writ- 
ings which derive their ideas mostly from 
French, English, or German history. In describ- 


ing the following age, that of “Political unifica- 
tion,” the author sketches the institutions which 
developed under the Burgundian princes and 
provided the basis of later Dutch political life. 
Refreshing also is his account of the “eighty 
years’ war” which reveals the great progress 
made in understanding this period since Motley 
produced his classic volumes. Particularly valu- 
able is the section devoted to the Republic. 
Historians concerned with Europe after the 
French Revolution will find the ‘Second Neth- 
erland $tate” absorbingly interesting. 

At numerous points the reader meets facts 
and ideas he can find in no other book in Eng- 
lish. For example, we are informed that by 
about 1600 the genuinely Calvinistic element in 
the Netherlands numbered scarcely more than 
10 per cent of the total population; and so Cal- 
vinism could not have been, as has been fre- 
quently asserted, the sole factor in the develop- 
ment of the Dutch people at this time. The true 
explanation of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
as Vlekke shows, is the tremendous expansion of 
economic activity and town life at the close of 
the middle ages which came with a mighty rush 
to the northern Low Countries during the days 
of the Burgundian and Habsburg rulers. It is 
interesting to learn the author’s estimate that 
“the returns from reclaiming land alone must 
have equaled or exceeded those from the Far 
Eastern trade during the first decade of the 
XVII century and probably continued to ex- 
ceed them for the next hundred years” (p. 179). 

Instructive also is Vliekke’s analysis of the 
political organization and the social structure of 
the Republic. All policy was carefully controlled 
by an oligarchy of about ten thousand families. 
From their influence flowed much of the inspira- 
tion which made the Dutch name famous in 
scholarship, science, literature, art, technology, 
commerce, colonization, diplomacy, statecraft, 
and war. All these topics receive some attention 
from Vlekke’s pen; and although far too brief, 
this volume ought to dispel prejudices and rouse 
interest in one of the most remarkable peoples 
of western Europe. 

Henry S. Lucas 


University of Washington 
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Latin-A mericon civilization: colonial period. By 
Bartey W. Dirrie with the assistance of 
Justrs—e Wouitrietp Dirrre. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Stackpole Sons, 1945. Pp. 812. $4.50. 


This is the most significant survey of the 
colonial history of Latin America that has ap- 
peared in several decades. It is important both 
for the range of its coverage and for the new 
viewpoints which it sets forth. 

The volume includes chapters on mining, 
farming and ranching, manufacturing, domestic 
and foreign trade, politics and administration, 
religious activities and religious life, morals and 
ideals, classes and class conflict, literature and 
history, cultural fusion and confusion, and racial 
amalgamation. It also contains many and vari- 
ous illustrations, numerous maps, and a wealth 
of portraits, although a list of maps iss unfor- 
tunately, lacking. 

Among the new departures and contentions, 
the following may be noted: land, its distribu- 
tion and its utilization are given more attention 
than in the common run of texts. The native 
inhabitants of the Americas in 1500 were far 
less numerous than has been alleged, and the 
qualities of their civilization have been exag- 
gerated. Spanish and Portuguese restrictions on 
colonial industry were less severe and less effec- 
tive than historians usually have supposed, but 
restrictions on religious and intellectual free- 
dom were greater than “revisionists” like to 
admit. The Portuguese did not neglect Brazil 
before 1532; Dutch occupation of that colony 
was more beneficial than harmful to its in- 
habitants; and agricultural decline in Brazil was 
not caused by the gold and diamond “rushes”’ 
but by the competition of other tropical pro- 
ducers. In fact, throughout colonial Latin 
America agriculture was stimuated rather than 
stifled by enthusiasm for the extraction of 
precious metals and stones. 

Although some of the Spanish colonies are 
not given due stress, the author and his associ- 
ate deserve commendation for their success in 
examining many topics partialiy or wholly 
neglected by their predecessors and for devot- 
ing adequate attention to the long period be- 
tween the conquest and the beginning of the 
wars of independence. Some of the new view- 
points may cause a few “old-timers” to raise 
an eyebrow; but, true or false, these viewpoints 
are well presented, and the ultimate effect is 
likely to be beneficial. 

Entirely too many errors have eluded the 


proofreaders, but the type is large and easy on 
the eyes. Professor Diffie and his cohorts have 
produced a magnum opus, which is likely to be 
widely used in college and university classes 
dealing with colonial Latin America. 


J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


The economic mind in American civilization, 
1606-1865. By JosePpH DorFMAN. 2 vols. 
New York: Viking Press, 1946. Pp. 987+ 499. 
$7.50. 

Joseph Dorfman has left almost no page un- 
turned in his effort to present a complete record 
of American economic thought. Textbooks, 
monographs, pamphlets, and political tracts all 
have been examined with meticulous care and 
the results compiled in two volumes of approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred pages. The nature of the 
material treated and the structure of the vol- 
umes at once suggest a comparison with Ver- 
non L. Parrington’s Main currents in American 
thought (New York, 1927). 

Parrington saw a flow of ideas, as his title 
indicates, and followed their impact on develop- 
ing America with brilliant results. Because of its 
tendentious qualities Parrington’s work has co- 
herence and meaning. Dorfman obviously has 
worked hard to escape bias, but he has achieved 
his academic detachment at the expense of 
unity and significant interpretation. ‘The mass 
of raw material Dorfman has examined is im- 
pressive, but even after a careful reading of his 
work one may remain in doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the whole. For a lay reader, therefore, the 
volumes are hardly to be recommended. 

For professional historians and economists 
The economic mind is a useful compendium. The 
criteria of selection Dorfman has used is not 
readily apparent. His inclusion of a number of 
political tracts, however, does help to batter 
down the walls which divide the social sciences. 
A comparison of the historical treatment in 
Charles A. Beard’s Rise of American civilization 
(New York, 1927) and the political focus of 
Parrington’s Main currents with Dorfman’s 
work reveals a great deal of common ground. 
This is, of course, as it should be. Democracy 
is an economic and social as well as a political 
thing, and no adequate discussion of its history 
can be developed within the narrow confines of 
any one discipline. Since Dorfman repeatedly 
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refers to John C. Calhoun, the politician, as the 
mentor of pre—Civil War economists, it is unfor- 
tunate that he did not recognize explicitly the 
connection between politics and economics, 
which he thus implied, and include a more com- 
plete analysis of Calhoun’s own writing within 
his summary. 

In his treatment of Nicholas Biddle and the 
bank, Dorfman is equally brief, but his empha- 
sis here is excellent. He clearly shows that the 
decisions made on the bank by Biddle as well as 
by Jackson were reached as often for reasons of 
politics and power as for reasons of economic 
interest. 

It also seems unfortunate that the author did 
not do as thorough a job of selection and dis- 
crimination as he did of collecting and compil- 
ing. In the subtitle we are promised “a history 
of the American contribution to economic 
thinking,”’ which certainly need not and per- 
haps ought not to become a detailed history of 
the study of economics in the United States. 
Yet only by using the last as a basis for selec- 
tion could one justify the detailed study of text- 
books and classroom economics in America 
found in the second volume. The lapse of dis- 
criminatory judgment is perhaps best illustrated 
in his treatment of Alexander Hamilton and 
Robert Fulton. Dorfman grants almost exact- 
ly equal space to each—thirteen pages. There 
can be no doubt of Hamilton’s claim to extend- 
ed treatment, and, on the whole, he is treated 
well. But, since Dorfman places so much em- 
phasis on the influence of Smith, Ricardo, and 
Say on the American thinkers, it is surprising 
that he did not point out the peculiar use which 
Hamilton made of Adam Smith in the develop- 
ment of his mercantilist doctrine. Fulton’s posi- 
tion among economic thinkers is less obvious, 
and the space devoted to him is used by Dorf- 
man not so much to clarify the process of eco- 
nomic thought as to justify the inclusion of 
Fulton at all. This effort fails. Fulton emerges 
not as an economic philosopher but as a travel- 
ing salesman on a grand scale, a man whom 
Dorfman describes as a “republican patriot,” 
yet one who finds nothing disloyal in selling his 
military engines to foreign powers or in seeking 
pensions from whatever government is willing 
to provide them. 

The scope of Dorfman’s research must be re- 
spected, but the criteria for inclusion in his 
book are obscure. Greater discrimination and 
elimination and a courageous effort at synthesis 
and interpretation might have rescued these 


volumes from confusion and lack of meaning. 
As they stand, they are a good introduction to 
the bibliography of American economic thought. 


O. MEREDITH WILSON 
University of Chicago 


The writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
with an introduction, notes and an account of 
his life. By W1LBUR CorTEz ABBOTT, Fran- 
cis Lee Higginson professor of history, emeri- 
tus, Harvard University, and research asso- 
ciate in history, Yale University; with the 
assistance of CATHERINE D. CRANE and 
MADELEINE R. GLEAsOoNn. Vol. III, The Pro- 
tectorate, 1653-1655. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1945. Pp. 978. $5.00. 


This volume covers the period from the ex- 
pulsion of the Long Parliament in April 1653 to 
the more or less formal declaration of war 
against Spain in October 1655. Curiously 
enough, the first and last of the many docu- 
ments here printed, or reprinted, are both justi- 
fications. Though the abrupt ending of parlia- 
ment and the raid on the Spanish West Indies 
may appear to have little in common except the 
responsibility for them, actually they were ex- 
plained on the same grounds. The military coup 
d’état and the expedition were, respectively, 
said to have been undertaken “‘for righteousness’ 
sake” and for “promoting the glory of God” 
(pp. 7 and 891). On each occasion more mun- 
dane arguments were adduced: On the former, 
Parliamentarians were accused of neglecting re- 
form and of trying to perpetuate themselves; on 
the latter, the Spaniards were execrated for a 
long series of cruelties and warlike acts. Similar 
intermingling of spiritual and worldly motives 
was the constant factor in all the Protector’s 
declarations, speeches, and letters, and this 
makes the interpretation of his character so dif- 
ficult today. In a brief preface Abbott calls at- 
tention to “the theological element which ob- 
scured, even while it inspired, many of his words 
and acts.”’ The obscurity persists even after this 
thorough compilation of all the details to be 
gleaned about Cromwell. Hence the variety of 
judgments that have been and doubtlessly will 
continue to be pronounced on him. At least, 
Abbott will have supplied the materials on 
which all future judgments should be based, 
even if his own verdicts are not always accept- 
able on all points. 
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One of the most interesting questions raised 


‘in this volume is whether Cromwell was a dic- 


tator, and, if so, what kind. The learned editor 
in his preface refers to the transformation of 
England “from Parliamentary monarchy to dic- 
tatorship’; and later he quotes Cromwell’s 
phrase, ‘‘Power ... . as boundless and unlimit- 
ed as before’’ except as hindered by the Instru- 
ment of Government (p. 135); and he uses the 
word “‘dictator” on a number of occasions (pp. 
145, 230, and 893-94). But once, at least, refer- 
ring to a time about a month after the ejection 
of the Long Parliament, Cromwell, it is said, 
“was by no means a dictator” (p. 31). A few 
months later Cromwell is reported by the Dutch 
representative who was trying to end the war 
as saying that he ‘‘could only discuss these mat- 
ters privately, not in his capacity as repiesenta- 
tive of the Council.”’ Cromwell himself seems in- 
consistent. 

Another problem is: Given that he ruied by 
force, how far was he obliged to respect the 
wishes of the army that supplied the force? In 
other words, was the army merely a mercenary 
body that would carry out any order, or were 
there limits to its obedience? The very basis of 
the army’s first intervention in politics in 1647 
had been that it was not a mere mercenary 
body. Certainly, changes had been made by 
1655. Some of the higher officers, like Harrison 
and the “three colonels,’”’ had been cashiered for 
refusing to accept the new order, and the rank 
and file included many who were attracted by 
the hope of a career rather than a crusade. 
There were fewer political and religious fanatics, 
and the movement of the Levellers had ceased 
to be a danger. Yet no one would regard the 
soldiers of the Protectorate as Janizaries. They 
did not form a caste apart from the nation—a 
simple proof is the ease with which recruits 
were raised. They still had their ideals—their 
actions in 1659 showed this—and, fortunately 
for him, Cromwell shared them. If in a moment 
of mental aberration he had tried to establish 
compulsory attendance at a national church, he 
would have anticipated the fate that awaited 
his son. His dictatorship was, therefore, condi- 
tioned by his ability to satisfy the army, which 
in its turn had to avoid exasperating the civil- 
ians among whom it lived. The soldiery was 
by no means immune from the presence of pub- 
lic opinion—events in 1659 again supply the 
proof. 

The last point is significant and raises a 
doubt whether Abbott does not go too far when 


in his preface he describes the two years he 
covers here as a period when the “uneasy quiet” 
was maintained by fear and not by “‘love or ad- 
miration of the Protector” or “pride in his ac- 
complishment.’* Yet, we are told, few ques- 
tioned that Cromwell was best fitted for the 
leadership of the state under the circumstances 
then prevalent. In fact, throughout, the editor 
seems inclined to overemphasize the attach- 
ment of the English to constitutionalism—they 
had accepted gratefully the masterful rule of the 
Tudors. Curiously enough, there is almost no 
attempt to estimate the effect of the “blue 
laws” upon the populace. Whether the plain 
man was more affected by the various restric- 
tions on his daily life imposed in the name of 
Puritan morality or by constitutional experi- 
ments may be a moot question but hardly one 
to ignore. 

The strictly chronological order dictated by 
the contents inevitably leads to some repeti- 
tions, and the index to the whole work will re- 
veal more. Anthony Ashley Cooper’s abstinence 
from council meetings is mentioned twice (pp. 
563 and 637). Sometimes one wonders whether 
all the information about a single incident could 
not have been placed together—the petition of 
the three colonels and their being cashiered 
could have been stated on the same page (cf. pp. 
481 and 483). Unton Croke appears alternately 
as colonel and as captain. Usually, the biblio- 
graphical notes are full and exact, but occasion- 
ally, like Oliver Twist, one wants more. 

In connection with the day of thanksgiving 
for abundant rains in May 1654, among other 
reasons, a reference to Sir William Bev- 
eridge’s Prices and wages in England from the 
twelfth to the nineteenth century (London and 
New York, 1939——) would have shown how 
bountiful the ensuing harvest was, for the price 
of wheat supplied to Winchester College was 
lower than it has ever been since, viz., 15.80 
shillings as compared with over 50 shillings for 
1647, 1648, and 1649. The statement that the 
harvest of 1655 ‘“‘had been almost ruined by ex- 
cessive rains’ might have been checked with the 
same figures, which show a price of 28.56 shill- 
ings, the third lowest for the 1650’s—a striking 
example of a conflict between literary and sta- 
tistical evidence. Perhaps a glance at Miss 
Irene Wright’s contributions to the history of 


t Cf., “Whatever hatred of the Protectorate there 
was in the minds of many of its subjects, it was tem- 
pered by pride in the new position of their country 
in its foreign relations” (p. 169). 
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the attack on Hispafiola? would have modified 
the view that Venables was ‘‘a good officer” 
(p. 827). Very occasional lapses of this nature, 
however, in no way diminish the admiration, 
even the amazement, the present writer feels for 
what Abbott has accomplished. 


GODFREY DAVIES 
Huntington Library 


Courts and cabinets. By G. P. Goocu. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 366. $3.75. 


In spite of constant effort on the part of 
teachers of history for two generations past, 
even today one finds with discouraging fre- 
quency that college students as well as adult 
laymen have little conception of how history is 
compiled. Students exposed to ‘‘source books” or 
required occasionally to read sections of famous 
memoirs still often fail to realize that what is 
set forth in a textbook as a fact is merely the 
statement of the judgment of the historian who 
has explored various primary sources. The ex- 
tent to which students cling to the belief that if 
“the book says so” there can be no question of 
the final rightness of any particular pronounce- 
ment is depressing to the conscientious teacher. 

For eradication of that kind of blithe ac- 
ceptance no volume could be more useful than 
Gooch’s Courts and cabinets; for here the most 
guileless reader is introduced to a view of the 
tangled web of conflicting ideas that emerge 
from pages written by firsthand witnesses, each 
one affected by his own human passions, per- 
sonal tastes, and intellectual and emotional 
background. Take, for example, the essays 
on Horace Walpole and Fanny Burney in 
their interpretations of George III. No moder- 
ately intelligent person after a careful reading 
could fail to see that fair appraisal of the 
“tyrant” of the American Revolution involves 
the weighing of many factors and consideration 
of divergent points of view. Gooch, with the 
skill of a great historian, discusses the circum- 
stances that influenced the verdicts of each au- 
thor, explains the reasons which led each to 
write his or her memoirs, and with illuminating 
comment presents his own estimate of the his- 
torical value of each work. The most callow 
college youth enrolled in “History 11,” or 


2 The Camden miscellany, XIV (London, 1926), 
“Narratives of the English attack on St. Domingo 


(1655).” 


whatever label an introductory course in Euro- 
pean history may bear, after even sketchy 
perusal could not help understanding some of 
the processes which go into writing history. 
This in itself is plainly a vital step in the busi- 
ness of acquiring some education. 

For the professional historian the volume 
serves a different, but no less important, func- 
tion. It seems only sensible to believe that few 
teachers or writers concerned with the two 
hundred and fifty years of Europe covered in 
these essays have read in their entirety all the 
many volumes of memoirs here analyzed. It 
can be no reflection upon the competence or 
energy of men and women dedicated to study of 
this field to assume that many have read only 
parts of, perhaps none of, these thirteen 
famous memoirs. Forty-one volumes of Saint- 
Simon alone must discourage all but the hardi- 
est scholar. Gooch whets the appetite, but by 
his discriminating commentary he also indicates 
what may be omitted from any particular diet. 
Moreover, the specialist who is himself fa- 
miliar with all these works can scarcely fail to 
find interest in Gooch’s summations. 

But the ordinary layman also has in this 
compact volume a rare source of pleasure. The 
memoirs all offer the flesh and blood of the past. 
Names become people, and even the least 
savory personality assumes human qualities 
that convert him from a paper villain or a boor 
into a living person, the product of his own 
character, of his age, and of his special environ- 
ment. Extensive quotations give the flavor of 
the original, and the reader catches a taste of 
what additional refreshment may await him in 
the whole work. Yet Gooch does not offer a de- 
ceptive “preview of coming attractions” by 
selecting only the specially dramatic passages 
from generally heavy or pedestrian volumes. 
He sets the stage for his authors, quotes sen- 
tences or paragraphs that illustrate the nature 
and quality of the memoirs, and adds clues to 
what type of information and characterization 
may be found in each. Helpful bibliographical 
notes steer layman and scholar alike through 
the mazes of editions and authoritative biogra- 
phies. So fortified, one may confine himself to 
Gooch’s excerpts and comments or plunge into 
the several volumes of the original works, sure 
in either case of ample rewards. 

Finally, even at the risk of being labelled an 
Old Testament moralist, I cannot refrain from 
alluding to what seems to me to be the peculiar 
timeliness of these essays. The persons por- 
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trayed, both the authors and the people to 
whose lives they devote their memoirs, lived in 
troubled times. Deception, disquietude, often 
dreadful bloodshed, surrounded the chief ac- 
tors. Most of these thirteen writers ended their 
careers disappointed, disillusioned, or appre- 
hensive. Human weaknesses, greed, unscrupu- 
lousness, irresponsible frivolity, and timidity 
start out from the pages; yet there emerge also 
loyalty, devotion, courage, and clear-sighted 
patriotism. No matter the century, no matter 
the scene, evil and good, foolishness and wisdom 
intermingle. To us today, weary with the vio- 
lence of the war years, anxious or frightened by 
the uncertainty of the present and future, these 
essays may be tonic. Other times have been 
grim, perhaps far grimmer than ours. Other 
men, in efforts to secure peace and decency, 
have faced situations as difficult, as alarming, 
and only less urgent than ours in the era of the 
atomic bomb. Reading these intimate revela- 
tions of the griefs, the terrors, and the aspira- 
tions of men and women in high places in cen- 
turies past may give us more than the consola- 
tion of company in misery. For here is evidence 
that honesty, intelligence, and courage in public 
life, as in private, leave their mark; and never 
is all lost but honor. In terms of personalities 
the lessons of history are here plain to read. 


CONSTANCE McL. GREEN 


Smith College 


The Puritan family: essays on religion and do- 
mestic relations in seventeenth-century New 
England. By Epmunp S. Morcan. Boston: 
Published by the Trustees of the Public Li- 
brary, 1944. Pp. 118. Paper, $1.00. 


In the six essays contained in this volume the 
author has made a valuable contribution to 
knowledge. He has not been content merely to 
formulate the teachings of ministers and other 
guides to good conduct—a task that is laborious 
rather than difficult. He has also essayed the 
more onerous work of comparing precept with 
practice, and within limitations he has succeed- 
ed admirably. The limits are set by the nature 
of the materials used, which are literary for the 
most part. Hence it follows that little or no light 
is thrown upon the unlettered except when their 
misbehavior brought them before the courts. 


When we read “that in many cases the wooing of 
a lady consisted largely in financial bargaining” 
(p. 21), we wonder how wooing was conducted 
when, like Bunyan and his wife, neither party 
had any property or expectations to bargain 
about. This raises the question common to so- 
cial studies in general—is not the author con- 
cerned with a select group, in this case with 
men of substance? However probable it may be 
that the underprivileged, hearing the same ser- 
mons, pursued the same ideals as their superiors 
in fortune, some positive proof would be most 
welcome. Probably only a survey of all surviving 
court records would enable an answer, perhaps 
tentative at that, to be given. Morgan has used 
ably a number of such records and fully demon- 
strates their utility for social history, especially 
in the chapter on masters and servants, but 
much remains to be done in editing and pub- 
lishing before a complete investigation can be 
made. 

Perhaps the most novel essay is the last, on 
Puritan tribalism. One of the most debatable 
subjects in the whole book is the reason assigned 
for the Puritan migration—that it was not to 
propagate the gospel among the heathen but to 
perpetuate it among their own posterity. Al- 
though, as Morgan shows, Puritans in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century were prone 
to declare that the early fathers had left their 
homes for their children’s sake, this seems an 
oversimplification of a very complex question. 
Ignoring such possible motives as the hope of 
economic improvement and social betterment— 
the land hunger—the assertion that care for 
posterity was the inspiring cause of such an 
emigration seems bold. That the colonists did 
next to nothing to convert the heathen does not 
necessarily prove that they never had such an 
intention or that they were hypocrites when 
they declared it. 

One other point: Does Morgan claim that the 
New England Puritan theories were distinctive, 
or were they in the main repetitions of the doc- 
trines prevailing in old England? One wonders 
whether a wife did occupy a more enviable posi- 
tion to the west of the Atlantic than to the east. 
An English husband “could not lawfully strike 
her, nor could he command her to do anything 
contrary to the laws of God.” 


GODFREY DAVIES 


Huntington Library 
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The letter-book of John Viscount Mordaunt, 
1658-1660. Edited for the Royal Historical 
Society by Mary Coates, M.A., F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (“Camden, third series,” Vol- 
ume LXIX.) London: Royal Historical So- 
ciety, 1945. Pp. 196. 


In 1740 Francis Peck, an English antiquarian 
who had edited certain Cromwell memoirs, de- 
clared his intention of publishing soon some 
“New memoirs of the restoration of Charles II 
containing copies of 246 original letters and 
other papers, all written 1658, 1659 and 1660, 
none of them ever yet printed.” Three years 
later he died, with his project just begun. Now 
after a lapse of more than two centuries the 
Royal Historical Society has brought to the 
press the Mordaunt Leéter-book identified by 
Mary Coate, the editor, as the ““New memoirs” 
Peck had hoped to publish. In the intervening 
years about a hundred of the items have been 
printed in full or in part in such collections as 
the Clarendon state papers, the Calendar of state 
papers, domestic, and the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission Reports. Even so, almost a 
hundred and fifty letters and papers appear 
here in print for the first time. That the person 
who had them copied and bound together—it 
was probably Lord Mordaunt himself—had the 
future historian in mind can scarcely be doubt- 
ed. The frontispiece of the Letter-book desig- 
nates its contents as ‘‘Materialls for History.” 

Materials for history is exactly what they 
are, and, as such, they will be welcomed by 
those who work in the period which they cover. 
It is unlikely that they will gain a wide reading; 
for too often the general reader, even the one 
who has a taste for historical subjects, fights shy 
of history in the raw, unaware that it is in that 
form that it is at its liveliest and best. Actually, 
the story which the Letter-book tells is in many 
respects not unlike the accounts which our for- 
eign correspondents send almost daily to the 
press—of countries which have survived a crisis 
and now in a brief interim period are at odds 
within themselves, torn by factional struggles, 
and beset with confusion and insecurity. Such 
was England in the years from 1658 to 1660. 
The Protector had by his indomitable will and 
the aid of the army held the country together 
for a scant decade. But it was an inforced unity, 
and the burden of maintaining it proved too 
heavy even for a Cromwell: “It drank up his 
spirits of which his naturall constitution af- 
forded a vast stock, and brought him to his 


grave.” From the time of his death to the 
restoration of Charles Stuart there was neither 
real peace nor peace of mind in England. This is 
the period with which the Letter-book is con- 
cerned. 

John Mordaunt’s father, the first earl of 
Peterborough, was an officer in the parliamen- 
tary army; and his mother, one of the Effing- 
ham Howards, held strong Puritan opinions; but 
their son early espoused the royalist cause and 
never wavered in his service to it. Hence the 
Letter-book, which deals with his efforts to 
maintain and to further the claims of the 
Stuarts, tells the story from that point of view; 
but there are many glimpses of the other groups 
with which and against which the royalists 
struggled. What form the government should 
eventually take was a burning question. Some 
wished a “single person,” another Cromwell; 
others were in an experimental mood; and some 
would go back to pre-Cromwellian days: ‘“‘Vane 
designes Lambert for the single person; Hesel- 
rige is so fixt to Mr. Harrington’s common- 
wealth that he will lose all his ill purchased 
estate in defense of it. Berry, Thurlow, St. John 
drive fiercely for monarchy. Overton, Fitch, 
Fleetwood against it”’ (p. 48). And again, ‘“‘Some 
designe the restoring of the Rump parliament, 
others the old parliament of 1648” (p. 124). 

Some, however, were less concerned with the 
form the government should take than that 
their particular group, whether religious, eco- 
nomic, or political, should have freedom to 
exist and to move forward along lines best suit- 
ed to their purposes. Catholics, Presbyterians, 
and Anabaptists; republicans, royalists, and 
“single-person” men; the City of London and 
powerful individuals—all bargained as best they 
could and formed shifting and often strange al- 
liances, as their interests and needs dictated. 

Spirits rose and fell and rose again as events 
progressed. The break between parliament and 
the army brought the royalists great hope. But 
their fortunes could and did change easily. As 
late as December 1659, one of Lord Mordaunt’s 
friends wrote: ‘All things here at present are in 
so great a cloud that the most quick sighted or 
wisest man living is not able to make a judg- 
ment what may be the issue” (p. 147); and 
Hyde prayed that ‘‘God send all men once into 
their witts to know what is best for themselves” 
(p. 139). 

General Monck’s caution and ability to keep 
all factions guessing is evident in many of the 
letters. Mordaunt wrote as late as January 1660 
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that ‘‘Monck is so dark a man, no perspective 
can look through him” (p. 174). Men were 
aware of the uncertainty that dogged their 
footsteps and not wholly unaware of the dra- 
matic nature of the events in which they were 
participants. Lord Mordaunt himself wrote at 
the end of January, “Wee are here neare a 
chrisis ....it will be like the last sceane in 
some excellent play, which the most juditious 
cannot positively say how it will end” (p. 174). 
The Letter-book itself ends abruptly before the 
last scene was enacted. 

The work is, on the whole, well edited with 
good notes ard a helpful introduction. One’s 
chief regret is that the letters which had al- 
ready been printed are not included in this edi- 
tion except in very brief abstract. Specialists 
can search them out in the large collections in 
which they have appeared; but their omission 
here leaves gaps in the story which the Letter-book 
tells. The book is, however, a welcome addition 
to the ‘‘Materialls of History,” as John Vis- 
count Mordaunt wished it to be. 


MILDRED CAMPBELL 
Vassar College 


The House of Hancock: business in Boston, 1724- 
1775. By W. T. Baxter, professor of ac- 
counting, University of Capetown. (“‘Har- 
vard studies in business history,”’ X, edited 
by N. S. D. Gras, Straus professor of busi- 
ness history, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, George F. Baker Founda- 
tion, Harvard University.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 321. $3.50. 

The larger part of Mr. Baxter’s volume deals 
with the commercial career of Thomas Hancock 
of Boston, between 1724 and 1764, describing 
the business methods which he used and the 
problems which he faced. The study offers little 
to the general historian, more to the economic 
historian, and most to the student of the 
N. S. D. Gras school of business history. The 
discussion of the elder Hancock, while it pre- 
sents some interesting technical details, is not 
completely satisfactory. Hancock carried on 
operations in many parts of the world, but, 
unfortunately, Baxter has not used the papers 
of firms and agents with whom Hancock traded 
in other localities, particularly in England. In 


consequence, the book presents only a limited 
view of business transactions and fails to 
answer the essential questions concerning the 
secret of a merchant’s gain and loss in American 
trade. A fully revealing study of a colonial 
merchant cannot be made unless one has access 
to the records of the principals with whom he 
traded in the old world. 

It is unfortunate that Baxter, an accountant, 
has ventured from his proper field of business 
analysis into the field of American political his- 
tory, in which he is not at home. His sketch of 
John Hancock after 1763 suffers from two de- 
fects. It is marred by partisan bias against 
Hancock and it is based on inadequate knowl- 
edge of the period and on a questionable use of 
sources. 

Baxter presents Thomas, the uncle, as an 
estimable man, and the nephew, John, as little 
better than a scapegrace. Thomas attended 
strictly to business and amassed a fortune; 
John took to politics, neglected his business, and 
allowed it to go to seed. Such a simple distinc- 
tion between the two men, however, is not valid. 
Thomas made the better part of his fortune as a 
contractor with the crown, in wartime, when 
conditions for profit-making were ideal. John 
had to contend with the more difficult situations 
that arose when the strife between England and 
the colonies injured American trade. Since the 
author evidently disapproves of John’s political 
opposition to the king, the effort to make him 
appear as a business failure seems designed to 
discredit him in the eyes of right-thinking 
people. 

Baxter has not demonstrated, however, that 
John was a failure in business. What is one to 
make of the following statements that refer to 
John’s status in 1773: “John was one of the 
very few rich traders to move leftward into the 
radical camp” (p. 283); and “He had clearly not 
been a success as a merchant” (p. 284)? If one 
can be a rich trader, after nine exceedingly dif- 
ficult years, and a failure as a merchant, then 
may all businessmen fail, and be happy! On 
page 224 it is stated that “gossip” put John’s 
inheritance at £70,000 (presumably in Massa- 
chusetts money). Such “gossip” is later ac- 
cepted as fact; for on page 292 the author, not- 
ing that John left a fortune of under £40,000 
(currency not stated), says that “he had thus 
dissipated much of Thomas’ fortune.’ May 
Baxter say such a thing with propriety, when 
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he doesn’t know what John inherited or what he 
left to his heirs? 

The author offers various surmises as to 
John’s political motives, each of which suggests 
that he was a man of small stature. Partisan 
accusations made against him by his enemies 
are presented without effort to determine the 
truth or falsehood of the attacks. One may get 
an idea of Baxter’s method if one imagines a 
characterization of the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt that might have been written 
from the editorials and cartoons of the Chicago 
Tribune. To one who has studied Hancock’s 
work as president of the Continental Congress 
it is apparent that the accusations of his de- 
tractors are mainly false, though, like all good 
falsehoods, they contain some grains of truth. 

The effort to discredit the leaders of the 
American Revolution is now an old story. 
Baxter’s contribution to this type of revision- 
ism, however, has one special claim to distinc- 
tion. He is the first author, in a scholarly mono- 
graph, to cite, as authority for a statement of 
central importance, such a work as James Trus- 
low Adams, The epic of America (Boston, 1931). 
Presumably, Baxter doesn’t like the people of 
colonial Boston, to whom he pays his disre- 
spects by calling them “the rabble” (p. 280). 
We read (p. 225) that British measures of 1763 
to 1765 were “reasonable propositions.” One 
secondary work upon which the author has 
relied heavily is that of A. M. Schlesinger (The 
colonial merchants in the American Revolution, 
1763-1776 [New York, 1917]), yet when the 
story comes to the British East India Act of 
1773, Schlesinger’s important contribution, 
which explains the monopoly that was granted 
to the company, is not presented, and the reader 
is offered instead a one-sided version of the act 
that is favorable to Britain. One leaves Baxter’s 
book, reluctantly, with the conclusion that he 
has allowed his political preferences to color his 
economic analysés. He lauds Thomas Hancock 
for his business success, yet may not Thomas’ 
well-rewarded service to the empire explain the 
main cause of Baxter’s admiration? And the un- 
justified criticism of John as a failure in business 
seems to spring from the fact that John did not 
serve the goddess of business to the exclusion of 
political opposition to king and empire. 


Curtis P. NETTELS 


Cornell University 


The letters of Lafayette to Washington, 1777- 
1799. Edited by Louis GotrscHALK. New 
York: Helen Fahnestock Hubbard, 1944. Pp. 
417. $15. 


Some years ago Mrs. John Hubbard of New 
York City acquired the letters of Lafayette to 
Washington, long in the archives of the Lafa- 
yette family at Lagrange-Bléneau. She wisely 
placed them for editing and publication in the 
hands of the scholar who has written far and 
away the best account of Lafayette’s years in 
the American army, Louis Gottschalk. 

Professor Gottschalk, with this fine collec- 
tion as a nucleus and assisted by Howard Ver- 
non, Jr., and Dr. Frances Acomb, assembled re- 
productions of all the known letters of Lafayette 
to Washington, two hundred and twenty-five 
in all, and published them in the four-hundred- 
page volume under review. The letters have 
been edited with taste as well as with erudition, 
and the volume is beautifully designed, printed, 
and bound. I rarely encounter a book so satisfy- 
ing from the standpoint of the bibliophile. 

The letters are a mine of valuable informa- 
tion about Lafayette, France and America, and 
Lafayette’s friends and colleagues. Many of the 
letters are of prime historical importance. They 
reveal a constantly growing knowledge of the 
language of America and of the character and 
aspirations of its leaders; the influence of Wash- 
ington is, of course, especially marked and con- 
stant. They prove the importance of Lafayette 
as a military commander and his significance in 
the establishment and preservation of cordial 
relations between France and America under a 
variety of trying circumstances. 

Much of the material in the letters from 1777 
to 1783 has been exploited by Gottschalk in his 
admirable Lafayette joins the American army 
(Journal, XI [1939], 223-25) and Lafayette and 
the close of the American Revolution (Journal, 
XV [1943], 242-43), but rich ore remains in 
them for many another historian and biographer 
writing of the men and events of the period. 

The letters run from October 14, 1777, when 
Lafayette, convalescing in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, from his wound at the Brandywine, 
writes Washington a statement of his claims to 
the command of a division of American troops, 
to May 9, 1799, when he writes from Vianen, 
Holland, in reply to a long and affectionate let- 
ter of December 25, 1798 from Washington at 
Mount Vernon. About a third of the letters were 
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written between August 1780 and September 
1781, when Lafayette was on detached com- 
mand of American troops in New Jersey and 
Virginia; and the compactness of this group 
gives it a unique value from the standpoint of 
the historian. 

The eight scattered letters, written when 
Lafayette was in his early forties (October 1797 
to May 1799) are, however, especially appealing 
to me. Chastened but not cowed or embittered 
by his years of imprisonment at Olmiitz and 
elsewhere, he writes with dignity, insight, bal- 
ance, and a ring of sincerity that one often 
misses in his earlier letters. Particularly striking 
is his letter of August 20, 1798 from his haven 
at Wittmoldt, near Plén in Holstein, in which 
he said (p. 375): 


I am sure, my dear general, that your paternal 
heart has felt for me in the ever to be lamented dif- 
ferences between America and France the making up 
of which requires much liberality and prudence. Far 
am I from objecting to the unanimous spirit with 
which the independance and dignity of the United 
States are asserted. I love it, I am proud of it, and 
how could I estrange myself from the sentiments and 
measures in which I have been, for two and twenty 
years a zealous, and it is my right to say a patriotic 
partaker? But I hope it may stop just where public 
honour and interest has bidden it to go. 


Are we not justified in believing that this tem- 
perate appeal from a Frenchman whom Wash- 
ington had so much reason to love and respect 
must have helped to offset the underhand ef- 
forts of Timothy Pickering, Oliver Wolcott, and 
other Federalist correspondents of Washington 
to undermine President Adams’ wise policy of 
peace and draw us into war with France? 

The reader is introduced to the letters by a 
valuable preface by the editor, in the course of 
which he calls attention to an editorial device 
which has contributed much to the attractive- 
ness of the appearance of the book: ‘Proper 
names,” says Gottschalk (p. xvii), ‘‘are seldom 
identified by footnotes. They fall into three 
categories: those too illustrious to need identi- 
fication, those too obscure to be identifiable, and 
those neither too illustrious nor too obscure. 
Since the third category for which alone foot- 
notes would be more than ostentatious pedantry 
were relatively few, the policy has been adopted 
of identifying in the ‘Index’ all those identifi- 
able.” It is to be hoped that this device will 
find general favor among editors. 

My enjoyment in reading Lafayette’s letters 
was much enhanced by frequent references to 





J. Bennett Nolan’s Lafayette in America day by 
day (Baltimore, 1934) and to Washington’s let- 
ters to Lafayette scattered through Volumes 
IX to XX XVII of John C. Fitzpatrick’s edition 
of the Writings of Washington (Washington: 
1931-44). The collection of those letters into a 
single volume would be useful to the scholar 
and interesting to the general reader. 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 


Chester, Connecticut 


Prussian military reforms, 1786-1813. By 
WILLIAM O. SHANAHAN, assistant professor 
of history at the University of Notre Dame. 
(“Studies in history, economics and public 
law,” edited by the FacuLty OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE OF CoLUuMBIA UNIVERsITy, No. 
520.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. 270. $3.25. 

Considering the vast and illuminating mass 
of materials available for the treatment of 
Prussian military reforms after and even before 
Jena, considering also the far-reaching effect 
that these reforms have had on the general 
course of events, Anglo-American scholars have 
heretofore given the problem rather slight con- 
sideration. The enlightened studies of Professors 
Ford and Fay, limited in their scope, are rather 
unfortunately, as concerns the information of 
the English-speaking world, complemented by 
General J. F. C. Fuller’s unsatisfactory article 
on “Conscription” in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. It is therefore something worthy of thanks 
and praise to have a younger scholar apply him- 
self to the task of giving the English-speaking 
world at this time the first comprehensive 
tableau of these reforms which is up to date and 
up to the standards of scholarship. He has per- 
formed this task diligently and conscientiously; 
factual errors are but few in number. (One 
should never write of a German imperial army 
in the nineteenth century [p. 139]; the state- 
ments made about the early Prussian general 
staff on pages 145-46 would seem contradictory; 
Hardenberg and Altenstein at the time they 
made their propositions for reform mentioned on 
page 103 were not ministers.) 

The not at all uncomplicated or unrevolting 
story is rendered with an evenness of temper 
which one feels urged to commend in times like 
these, though one might regret, if only for the 
sake of greater readability or emphasis, the 
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omission of most of the more violent judgments 
passed by or on the reformers. But that is likely 
to result when an author’s main theme is organ- 
ization rather than the sociopolitical circum- 
stances of the reforms or the personalities, mili- 
tary and nonmilitary, involved and also if use 
is made of works of a purely military character 
without consulting those of a more marginal 
nature. (Such marginal works might include the 
memoirs of Bishop Eylert or the Scharnhorst 
biography of an outsider like Valeriu Marcu 
[Das grosse Kommando Scharnhorsts (Leipzig, 
1928)] or Georg F. Knapp’s Bauernbefreiung 
[Leipzig, 1887], which brings out the eight- 
eenth-century conviction in Prussia not only 
that the nobleman was the born officer and the 
unfree peasant the born private but also that 
the son of the free peasant, such as the Koelmer 
—in the Kulmerland, in later Western Prussia— 
was the born noncommissioned officer.) Another 
reflection of the general Prussian class struc- 
ture in army reforms which the author leaves 
unnoted is the long-continued fear on the gover- 
nors’ part of having the nonpropertied classes 
serve in a militia (Publikationen aus den 
Preussischen Staatsarchiven, XCIV [1938], 323, 
where the relevant passage from a heretofore 
mutilated report of the military reorganization 
commission of March 15, 1808 is first printed). 
The author puts to rest the views about the 
so-called Kriimper system, held longer outside 
Germany than within and held with perhaps 
fatal consequences at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, where they helped to frame the paragraphs 
on the Reichswehr setup in the Versailles Treaty. 
He makes it clear that it was not this arrange- 
ment of clandestinely training recruits beyond 
the permitted strength but rather the Landwehr 
which provided impoverished Prussia with so 
much of the strength which it could put in the 
field in 1813. On the whole, however, the per se 
legitimate inclination of the historian of seeing 
parallels between the Prussia-Germany of 
1807-13 and of 1919-39 has been suppressed, 
perhaps too much so. The occasional proposals 
for the preparation of a total mobilization of 
Prussia between 1807 and 1813, for example, not 
only would have provided striking parallels 
with later military totalitarianism; they would 
also have illustrated more definitely what 
Clausewitz might have had in mind when he 
dealt with total or “absolute” war in Vom 
Kriege. 
ALFRED VAGTS 
Sherman, Connecticut 


Greece. By A. W. Gomme, lecturer in ancient 
Greek history, University of Glasgow. (“The 
world to-day” series.) New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. 131. $1.25. 

In this attractive little book Gomme has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a concise, lucid, and very in- 
teresting picture of Greece. Its physical appear- 
ance and resources, its economic and political 
problems and possibilities, the influences at 
work in the shaping of its destiny, and the im- 
portant factors which have fashioned the out- 
look of the people are discussed with thorough- 
ness and precision. The achievements of mod- 
ern Greece in the realm of commerce and indus- 
try and its progress in social activities are set 
forth in a concise but inclusive manner. The 
reader will find in this booklet an excellent ac- 
count of the role the great powers have played 
in the destiny of Greece, a brilliant statement 
on the rehabilitation of the Christian refugees 
from Asia Minor after the destructive Greek 
campaign there, and a wealth of authoritative 
statistics on the various aspects of Greek life. 
He will also find a lucid discussion of the factors, 
such as foreign loans, etc., that have plagued 
Greece for years. The political history of Greece 
has been treated in a very general way, and the 
period of Venizelos is accepted as the most 
brilliant era of modern Greece up to the beginn- 
ing of the second World War. Three well-drawn 
maps and ten plates of interesting illustrations 
help adequately to illustrate the points made by 
the author. 

There are but a few slips in the narrative; 
since the author had to cover so much ground 
and so many complicated events, these errors 
are understandable. Yet it will prove profitable 
to point them out so that they may be corrected 
in ensuing editions. On page 3 “the final schism 
between Pope and Patriarch” is placed in “the 
seventh century”; it actually occurred toward 
the end of the ninth. On page 4 it is stated that 
the “Slav peoples, Serbs and Bulgars, .. . . for 
a time conquered and ruled from Constanti- 
nople’’; the Slav peoples never conquered Con- 
stantinople. It should be noted that such state- 
ments made by great scholars have fed and are 
still feeding the various nationalistic propa- 
gandas that have plagued the Balkans for so 
long. 

The author, being a historian of ancient 
Greece, perhaps underestimates the role played 
by the Byzantine empire and by Byzantine art. 
He seems to follow the now antiquated theory 
according to which the Byzantine period was 
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one of decadence and darkness. Modern re- 
search, however, has proved that it was, if not 
a great, at least an important, period of politi- 
cal, social, and cultural activities. True, these 
activities were different from those current dur- 
ing the Classical Age; nevertheless, they were 
vital and significant. When the author main- 
tains, on page 27, that “there is no continuity” 
between classical and modern times, he forgets 
the hundreds of small churches from the Byzan- 
tine Age that dot the Greek landscape and offer 
visible proof of such continuity. 

In discussing the causes which transformed 
Macedonia into a battlefield where armed bands 
of various nationalities tried to exterminate each 
other as well as the entire population of the dis- 
trict, Gomme fails to point out the side which 
started the trouble. He thus leaves with the 
reader the impression that all the Christian 
states in the Balkans were responsible for that 
lawlessness. It is well known, however, that the 
trouble was started by the Bulgarians when, in 
1893, they organized the I.M.R.O. and its 
armed bands. The other nations did not enter 
the fray until the so-called ‘revolution of St. 
Elias” in 1903. Only in the fall of 1903 did Greek 
bands make their appearance in Macedonia, 
and in 1904 Serbian and Greek bands were at- 
tacking the Bulgarian komitajis who had been 
active in Macedonia since 1893. 

Bulgaria established full independence and 
its prince took the title of ‘tsar’ in 1908 and not 
in 1886, as stated on page 32. The year 1886 fol- 
lowed the annexation of Eastern Roumelia to 
the Bulgarian principality. In discussing the 
Balkan alliance, the author states that Venizelos 
made a “treaty first with Serbia and then with 
Bulgaria” (p. 43); Venizelos in 1912 signed a 
treaty only with Bulgaria, and during the first 
Balkan war there was no treaty between Greece 
and Serbia. They co-operated because both had 
a treaty with Bulgaria and because they were 
fighting a common enemy. At the end of the 
first Balkan war, on June 2, 1913, a treaty was 
signed for the first time between Greece and 
Serbia. Perhaps it could be added that Bul- 
garia’s gain from the Balkan war against Turkey 
included not only “Western Thrace, between 
the Nestos and the Evros,” as stated on page 46, 
but also part of northern Macedonia with an 
estimated population of 185,000. 

The weakest part of the story as told by 
Gomme seems to this reviewer to be that deal- 


ing with the cultural activities of modern 
Greece. The author’s estimate appears to be 
based on the premise: “I do not know of any 
such activities; hence they do not exist.” “The 
best of modern poets known to me,” he writes, 
“is Kavaphes of Alexandiria”’ (p. 114); and this 
explains the statement, viz., “nor since Solo- 
mos, had there appeared in Greece any poet or 
prose-writer of much more than local repute, 
nor painter nor sculptor” (p. 39). The fact that 
only Kavaphes is known to the author, how- 
ever, does not mean that no others exist. Among 
other poets who have attained international 
fame I may mention Kostes Palamas, whose 
verses have long since been translated into 
many languages, including English. Perhaps we 
should add that the sculptor, Demetriades the 
Athenian, whose monument to the unknown 
soldier at Athens our author has admired so 
much (p. 114), won international acclaim with 
his discobolos, now in New York. 

Most of the small errors mentioned above 
stem from the fact that the author is a classical 
scholar whose interest has been absorbed by the 
miracle of ancient Greece. Actually, they are 
but minor points, and they only prove the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered by anyone who 
tries to tackle the history of the Balkans. In 
spite of them, the present volume tells the story 
of Greece in a very satisfying way; and the 
general reader will find in it an excellent por- 
trayal of the land whose role in the recent war 
has proved that the contribution made by 
Greece to the world has not ended with Mara- 
thon and Thermopylae, nor with Plato and 
Aristotle. The book should find its way into 
the library of all those who want to have easy 
access to authoritative and concise information 
on modern Greece. 

GEORGE E. MYLONAS 


Washington University 


The French railroads and the state. By Kimon A. 
Dovukas, J.D., PHD. (‘Studies in history, 
economics and public law,” No. 517.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 287. $3.50. 

This is a very interesting book, but it will be 
found most useful by historians concerned with 
law, finance, and political science, since the 
author emphasizes chiefly the relations of the 
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railroad companies with the French govern- 
ment. In accordance with this emphasis his 
bibliography is primarily legal and financial, 
but this is not wholly a deliberate choice, since 
the French have always tended to overempha- 
size those aspects of their economic develop- 
ment. It is well to remember that in French 
universities economics is usually taught by the 
faculty of law. 

Doukas says correctly that frequent eco- 
nomic crises in France have had far more influ- 
ence on its railroads than any political develop- 
ments, even than revolutions, yet he devotes 
most of his attention to political matters and 
has not worked out the influence of the crisis of 
1846-47, which he merely mentions. He does 
not seem to realize that it was an important 
cause of the revolution of 1848. 

The author correctly stresses the influence of 
the ever active and ever changing game of 
politics on the development of the railroads. He 
perceives clearly also the significant influence of 
French investors who saw in the railroads pri- 
marily an opportunity for a safe and adequate 
income, and who achieved this with remarkable 
success, no matter how the earnings of the rail- 
roads might vary. He shows that one of the 
chief results of governmental guarantees and 
subsidies has been to help the financiers at the 
expense of the nation. 

In his introduction, however, the author 
blasts into oblivion the writers of books and 
articles on French railroading whose works he 
condemns as unscientific and possessing ‘‘only a 
veneer of thought.” The reviewer, who was 
guilty of one such article, and is planning even 
greater crimes, is comforted, however, by the 
statement that ‘“‘some of these defects may be 
found inadvertently incorporated into this 
study.” He is cheered also by the almost correct 
citation of his article in the bibliography. 

Doukas gives us a clue to the merits and de- 
fects of his book in his “Acknowledgements,” 
where he says that it grew out of an article 
written in 1938 on the Decree-law of 1937 which 
nationalized the French railroads. The result of 
its expansion into a book has been the creation 
of a kind of literary dachshund with a most 
interesting head, a powerful tail, and, in be- 
tween, a long, backbreaking body. 


ArTHUR L. DUNHAM 


University of Michigan 


Letters of William Davies, Toronto, 1854-1861. 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
WILL1AM SHERWOOD Fox. With a preface by 
H. A. Innis. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1945. Pp. 144. $2.00. 


William Davies was a young Englishman 
who came to Toronto in 1854, at the age of 
twenty-three. Trained in the old country for the 
retail provisions business, he became in Canada 
a dealer in butter, eggs, cheese, bacon, sausage, 
and other products; and after a short and un- 
successful interval of farming, he virtually 
started the Canadian meat-packing industry, in 
which he achieved wealth and influence. 

The letters here reproduced have been edited 
by his grandson. Nearly all were written during 
the period from 1854 to 1861, when the Reci- 
procity Treaty between the United States and 
Canada was in effect and towns like Toronto 
were experiencing the boon of a new interna- 
tional trade and railway expansion. The major 
importance of these letters lies in the con- 
tribution they make to an understanding of 
the business methods of the preconfederation 
years and, more specifically, in the proof they 
give that reciprocity, especially in foodstuffs, 
was a two-way affair between the United States 
and Canada. 

In addition to details of the business world, 
such as prices, production, rents, currency, and 
conditions of trade, Davies’ letters throw some 
interesting sidelights on life in Toronto in the 
mid-Victorian age. They contain comments on 
such a variety of subjects as prohibition and 
homeopathy; steamships and other means of 
travel; the celebration of the Queen’s natal day; 
the servant problem and the relative merits of 
“a Free Nigger Gal” and “Irish Vermin’’; and 
the baptism of those who are “taken out of the 
horrible pit and the miry clay and set on a 
rock”; for Davies was not only a successful 
merchant prince but a strict, nonconformist 
Baptist, with great concern for church matters. 
His comments on politics are surprisingly few. 

The letters have been faithfully reproduced 
and carefully edited, with many annotations. 
The biographical sketch is disappointing. 


CARL WITTKE 


Oberlin College 
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American-Russian rivalry in the Far East: a 
study in diplomacy and power politics, 1895- 
1914. By EpwaArp H. ZABRISKIE, associate 
professor of history and international rela- 
tions, University of Newark. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. 
226. $3.50. 


Omitting the element of suspense, so desir- 
able in a mystery story but of doubtful value in 
a book review, it may be stated at the outset 
that this is an indispensable work for students 
of modern Far Eastern, Russian, European, and 
United States history. Those who are asking 
themselves, and their neighbors, whether the 
“Anglo-Saxon” powers—or, to be more specific, 
the United States and Great Britain—can live 
in peace with the Soviet Union or whether the 
third world war of the twentieth century is 
about to occur may well stop guessing for a mo- 
ment and ponder carefully the record so analyti- 
cally and detachedly set forth by Professor 
Zabriskie. The conclusion likely to be reached 
is not especially reassuring. Comparatively 
rarely has a work prepared over a period of 
years been so timely. If one did not know to the 
contrary or judge by its style, provenance, 
textual content, numerous quotations from 
the sources, elaborate and valuable footnoting, 
the three significant appendixes, and a most 
adequate bibliography, one might easily con- 
clude from its timeliness that the study had been 
written primarily for present-day consumption 
by nervous Americans. It is a book for all time, 
but the greater the number of those who study 
it, and the sooner they do so, the better—which 
is not to suggest that the author is alarmist in 
outlook or vindictive in attitude or that the 
Anglo-American powers are angels of light and 
that Russia is the villain of the piece. 

Two aspects of the monograph are notable, 
despite the date in the title: A competent brief 
survey of pre-1895 Russian-American relations 
is given, and post-tsarist sources and commen- 
taries are used and cited. The value of the first- 
mentioned need not be stressed; the use of 
Soviet materials, as well as the incidents and 
conditions which have characterized postrevolu- 
tionary Russia in the extreme East, makes clear 
the fact that while ideologies and forms of gov- 
ernment change, underlying aims and objec- 
tives are not likely to do so—and, in this case, 
have not radically altered. 

No good purpose would be served by enter- 
ing here upon a disquisition concerning the ri- 
valries of the Western powers in eastern (and 
others parts of) Asia, the rise of Japan, and the 
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decline of China, in the period so meticulously 
analyzed by Zabriskie with particular reference 
to China’s northern and northeastern provinces, 
within and without the Great Wall, and to Mon- 
golia. Later writers may have access to mate- 
rials, Japanese in particular, not available to 
the above-mentioned historian. In that case, de- 
tails will undoubtedly be added. It is, however, 
unlikely that the main outlines of the picture 
will be changed. Such a work published at any 
time would be of value; published in 1946 it is 
of outstanding worth. How little the basic fea- 
tures of the situation had changed in fifty 
years, 1895-1945, is illustrated inter alia by the 
quotation (pp. 28-29) from a report from Am- 
bassador Breckinridge to Secretary of State 
Gresham of April 24, 1895. After the signing of 
the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Shimonoseki, it was 
urged that Russia should act to keep Japan off 
the continent of Asia “to the extent of immedi- 
ate war if the other Powers principally con- 
cerned refused to join in the movement 

In the first place the Russian demand... . is 
.... that Japan shall not acquire, in any form, 
a particle of territory upon the continent 

It is only intimated in this connection that out 
of gratitude China would likely let the Siberian 
Railway run across Manchuria.” In 1895 Russia 
led in the elimination of Japan from the conti- 
nent; in 1905 Japan was back. In 1945 Russia 
declared war on Japan before a peace could be 
negotiated; and in 1945—as a result in part of 
President F. D. Roosevelt’s visit to Yalta (it is 
too bad that Mr. Roosevelt could not have read 
Zabriskie’s study; someday a fine doctoral, or 
other, dissertation may be prepared on ‘‘The 
influence of Roosevelt on the history of eastern 
Asia”)—China, with or without gratitude, al- 
lowed Russia to become cocontroller of the Si- 
berian railway in Manchuria. Japan is, tem- 
porarily, off the continent of Asia, and Russia is, 
temporarily (?), re-ensconced in Manchuria—as 
a phase of a war which has no end. 


HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 


University of Chicago 


Twenty-five years of Czechoslovakia. By R. W. 


SETON-WaATSON, D.Litt. (Oxon.), Hon. 
Ph.D. (Prague and Bratislava), F.B.A., 
Masaryk professor of Central European his- 
tory in the University of London. Londcn: 
New Europe Publishing Co., Ltd., 1945. Pp. 
119. 78. 6d. 
This book is a reprint of the concluding por- 
tion of Seton-Watson’s A history of the Czechs 
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and Slovaks (London, 1943). Its four chapters, 
“The struggle for independence,” ‘Twenty 
years of independence,” “Munich and after,” 
and “Epilogue,” cover the republic’s political 
and diplomatic history from 1914 to 1943. 

In the mass of information which the author 
gathers to present a comprehensive view of 
these twenty-five years there is a vital unifying 
theme of contemporary interest. It is presented 
as follows: The results of the Czechoslovakian 
revolution of 1918 surprised even its leaders. 
Flushed with success, the first Czech Socialist 
government initiated a necessary yet regrettable 
centralistic policy, offensive to Germans and 
Slovaks alike. The Germans, having failed to 
erect a ““German Bohemia” as a part of “‘the 
state of German Austria,’”’ assumed an air of 
apathy to all Czech things. The Slovaks, 
aroused by the centralistic law of 1923 and 
resentful of the religious excesses of Prague, 
demanded the autonomy promised them by the 
Pittsburgh Manifesto. 

After the fall of the Socialists in 1926, a 
purely bourgeois government was formed. Its 
policy of decentralization, ecclesiastical peace, 
and activism reduced the tension in the state. 
The Germans entered the administration, and 
the Slovaks toned down their demands. Although 
the era of improved feeling suffered somewhat 
from the effects of the depression, yet the rela- 
tions established in the middle twenties would 
have worked out well had the international situ- 
ation remained calm. Such, however, was not 
the case. During the thirties, activism was 
spurned by the followers of Henlein, who “drew 
their own conclusions when they saw that the 
Western Powers were left talking while Hitler 
marched” (p. 88). The equivocal manner with 
which Chamberlain’s government handled the 
Sudeten question encouraged Henlein’s disciples 


in no small way. The flight of Henlein to Ger- 
many on September 15, 1938, his proclamation 
of a separatistic program without consulting his 
party executive, and his self-revealed treason to 
Runciman when he began to denounce the 
“‘Hussite-Bolshevik criminals of Prague,’”’ how- 
ever, had a blighting effect on the Sudeten pro- 
gram. Many Germans returned to the ranks of 
the activists. The feudal magnates of Bohemia 
assured President Bene’ of their loyalty. The 
German Socialists proclaimed a movement for 
the defense of the ‘““common patrimony of the 
Czechs and Germans.” By September 17 the 
Runciman mission exploded the myth of Czech 
atrocities and “‘calm reigned throughout the 
Republic.” 

It was Chamberlain who, unfortunately, de- 
cided not to leave well enough alone. He now 
embarked upon an “arbitrary and ill advised 
action” of settling the Sudeten issue his way. 
The events of Munich followed with all their 
distressing results. The pact which the prime 
minister described as a ‘“‘Peace by agreement” 
and “Peace with honour” became for all free- 
dom-loving Englishmen the most abject sur- 
render in all of England’s history. 

Around this central theme Seton-Watson 
tells the story of Czechoslovakia in a lucid 
fashion. He judges personalities well. The inclu- 
siveness, yet brevity, of his summary of Bene3’s 
foreign policy is admirable. So, too, ranks his 
appraisal of German and Slovak affairs. The 
book has everything to recommend it as a sur- 
vey. It seems almost a sin to cavil at a half- 
dozen mispelled Czech and Slovak words or 
errors in the use of diacritical marks. 


JosEPH CHADA 


Chicago Teachers College 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE ‘INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
AIR AFFAIRS” 


Air Affairs, Inc., an international project to 
study and to predict the social effects of avia- 
tion, announces the forthcoming publication of 
the International journal of air affairs. The first 
issue of this quarterly periodical appeared in 
June under the editorship of William D. Pard- 
ridge. 


“BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS” 


The Bulletin is published by the Atomic 
Scientists of Chicago on the first and fifteenth 
of each month and features articles by atomic 
scientists, social scientists, and others interested 
in the problem of atomic energy. It also provides 
news on significant aspects of the educational, 
political, legislative, and organizational activi- 
ties of the scientists. It is edited by H. H. Gold- 
smith and E. Rabinowitch. 
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Der bunte Spiegel. By Max OsBorn. New York: Ver- 
lag Friedrich Karuse, 1945. Pp. 280. $3.00. 

This stimulating little book by a noted German 
art critic bears the subtitle: Reminiscences of artistic, 
cultural, and scientific life between 1890 and 1933. It is 
a collection of biographical and autobiographical es- 
says chiefly from the period before the first World 
War, occasionally with a strong flavor of the anec- 
dotic. An introductory chapter provides an analysis 
of the ideological and political problems confronting 
young German liberals around the turn of the cen- 
tury. The subsequent essays deal with the author’s 
encounters with famous artists, writers, actors, and 
scientists and contain a series of interesting observa- 
tions on things seen and heard on his travels through 
Greece, Italy, and the Soviet Union. 

The most important and, from the point of view 
of this reviewer, the most informative essays are 
those depicting the artistic and scientific life of Ber- 
lin in the period from 1890 to 1914. The common 
quality of the chapters on “Old” Menzel; Max Lie- 
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bermann; Slevogt and his circle; the “museum im- 
perator” Bode; Otto Brahm and his dramaturgic 
experiments; Hans von Biilow; the early career of 
Max Reinhardt; and especially the German profes- 
sors and philosophers, Hermann Grimm, Erich 
Schmidt, Dilthey, and Zeller is that they bring back 
a vivid picture of a Germany that seems hopelessly 
dead under the debris of the Nazi regime. Much has 
been said in recent years about German civilization 
and the general state of mind of the Germans as a 
nation. A good many writers who have addressed 
themselves to the “German problem” were only su- 
perficially acquainted with the cultural soil out of 
which grew the present generation of Germans. This 
was inevitable since there existed few, if any, ade- 
quate accounts of German civilization of the period 
before 1914. The preposterous blunders of William 
II and his counselors were taken as typical. But 
there existed at least two other Germanies. One was 
represented by a strong and growing Socialist party; 
the other had as its spokesmen liberal and interna- 
tionally minded politicians and figures of literary 
and scientific merit. It is about these latter that Dr. 
Osborn reports; but, more than this, his book attests 
the fact that Nazi ideology is as alien to the real cul- 
tural heritage of the Germany of 1890-1914 as it is 
to present-day America or Britain. No better proof 
for this can be found than the line which Erich 
Schmidt, the biographer of Lessing, wrote in the 
autograph book of the ‘““Germanistenkneipe,” a club 
of students and teachers of literature at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin: ‘““Thou shalt not kill, but make alive!” 
We may not agree with all the evaluations of Os- 
born, we may not share his admiration for some of 
the personalities about whom he writes in this book, 
but we cannot but learn a good deal about the artis- 
tic and literary atmosphere of a Berlin that ap- 
plauded the “Weber” and the “Biberpelz” of the 
young Gerhard Hauptmann and paid enthusiastic 
tribute to the artistic revolution of the Sezession 
movement and to the attempts of Brahm and Rein- 
hardt to rejuvenate the theater. The incidents re- 
ported in this volume and the analysis of artistic and 
literary trends in the Germany of William II are a 
valuable source for any student of German history of 
the period before the first World War and cannot be 
neglected by anyone interested in the history of 

European civilization. 
Bert F. Hose.itz 
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BETT. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946. Pp. 
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A study of Great Britain’s hope for postwar se- 
curity and its influence on Anglo-American relations. 
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Sadler’s Wells. By Epwarp JOSEPH DENT. With 
illustrations by Kay Amprose. London: T. V. 
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tition of Poland as it was recorded by politicians, 
men of letters, travelers and traders, writers for 
magazines and newspapers, and the “Polish pam- 
phleteer,” John Lind. But it is a valuable study of 
that little-explored field of eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish history—public opinion and its relation to gov- 
ernment policy. Although a large portion of the book 
is taken up with quotations, the author’s introduc- 
tion, running comment, and concluding remarks 
serve to emphasize certain elements in contemporary 
thought in such a way as to relate opinion on Poland 
to broader aspects of British thinking. Horn’s com- 
ments are significant and founded on a very consid- 
erable knowledge of the literature produced on the 
subject in Great Britain between 1772 and 1775. 

In the introduction the author states that public 
opinion, in the main, supported the government’s 
policy of inaction with regard to the first partition, 
and the first six chapters serve to support that thesis 
and to explain why articulate Englishmen took that 
position. The insecurity of North’s government at 
home, in the Empire, and in continental politics, 
where England had no ally, would have discouraged 
intervention on behalf of the Poles even if British 
politicians and the public had been more interested 
in, and better informed about, Poland than in fact 
they were. The administration and the opposition 
alike realized that a successful resistance to the par- 
tition would require a close alliance with France, and 
such a policy no British statesman was prepared to 
advocate. Moreover, some men felt relief because a 
weaker Poland might mean a weaker France, while 
the combination of the three partitioning powers 
might prove to be a desirable counterweight to the 
Bourbon Family Compact. English friends of Aus- 
tria, Prussia, or Russia opposed British intervention 
in eastern Europe lest it reduce the power of the 
country of their choice or alienate it from Britain. 
Not until 1773 did Englishmen take much interest 
in the fate of the Polish republic, and then concern 
arose not because of the troubles of the Poles but 
because of Frederick II’s threat to interfere with 
British trade in Danzig. Like the politicians, the men 
of letters seem to have been generally indifferent: 
Horace Walpole wrote that regardless of who their 
political masters might be, the Polish people would 
remain slaves anyway; and Adam Smith believed 
that Poland was the classic example of an economi- 
cally and politically backward state whose partition 
would be an economic advantage to continental 
Europe and to Britain as well. 

Nor did travelers and traders who had visited the 
Baltic hold a brief for a united Poland. On the con- 
trary, those who knew Poland best were most critical 
of the defects in its constitution, the tyranny of its 
nobles, the oppression of its peasants, the absence of 
a native middle class and of a sound economic policy, 
and the abuses of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. To 
these men Poland was an “anachronistic feudal sur- 
vival in a period of enlightenment” (p. 66). And the 
author points out further that condemnation of the 
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Catholic hierarchy “found ready acceptance in 
vehemently anti-Papist England and had a sub- 
stantial influence on the reaction of British public 
opinion on the fiist partition” (p. 68). Thus, though 
British writers condemned the ethics of the parti- 
tioning powers, they agreed, for the most part, that 
dismemberment was an inevitable result of internal 
collapse, for which the Polish nobility and clergy 
were responsible. To this view there is one conspic- 
uous exception in the position taken by John Lind. 
This young Scot, after spending some time at the 
court of Warsaw, returned to Britain to plead the 
Polish case before his fellow-countrymen. His Let- 
ters on the present state of Poland (1773) received some 
notice, and his activity as a propaganda agent has 
led Horn to refer to his “Polish Ministry of Informa- 
tion” in London. His most telling appeal was made 
on behalf of British commercial interests in Danzig, 
but his plea for a Western coalition against the par- 
titioning powers fell on barren ground. An analysis 
of magazine and newspaper commentary shows that 
the subject of partition was debated along the same 
lines there as elsewhere and that the whole affair 
was “regarded with comparative indifference” (p. 
58). 

Having thus set forth the noncommittal policy 
of the government and the general indifference of 
public opinion regarding the partition in the eight- 
eenth century, the author, in the last chapter, com- 
ments on the nineteenth-century British attitude 
toward Poland. He believes that the dominance of 
romantic and humanitarian feeling in the latter cen- 
tury, the ebbing of antipathy toward Catholicism, 
sympathy with national aspirations, and compas- 
sion for the underdog inclined Englishmen to listen 
then to Polish pleas for liberation. The change began 
with Burke’s praise of the constitution of 1791, for 
the choice of a constitutional monarchy was ample 
proof of Polish political competence. And the au- 
thor concludes: ‘‘Nineteenth-century idealism com- 
bined with ignorance of eighteenth-century realities 
to produce a distorted picture of eighteenth-century 
Poland as one of the little nations struggling to be 
free” (p. 86). 
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A political biography of Mahatma Gandhi. 


India in world politics: a historical analysis and ap- 
praisal. By LANKA SUNDARAM. New Delhi: Com- 
merce & Industry, 1945. Pp. 285. Rs. 10/8. 


Nationalism and self-sufficiency: a critique of India’s 
economic fortunes. By LANKA SUNDARAM. New 
Delhi: Commerce & Industry, 1945. Pp. 119. 
Rs. 3. 


Gandhiji. Edited by D. G. TeNpuLKaR, M. C. Rau, 
M. Sarasual, and V. K. JHAveERI. Limited ed. 
Bombay: Karnatak Publishing House, 1946. Pp. 
502. Rs. 75. 

A collection of essays on Mahatma Gandhi, by 
some of his followers. 


Labour and factory legislation in India. By Hart- 
PRASAD MULSHANKER TRIVEDI. With a foreword 
by B. R. AMBEDKAR. Bombay: N. M. Tripathi, 
1945. Pp. 1303. Rs. 15. 

Persia and the powers. By A. H. Hamzavt. London: 
Hutchinson, 1946. Pp. 125. 7s. 6d. 

An account of diplomatic relations between 1941 
and 1946, by the press attaché of the Persian em- 
bassy in London. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Eddie Rickenbacker. By HANS CHRISTIAN ADAMSON. 
New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 309. $2.75. 


Caribbean: sea of the new world. By GERMAN ARCINIE- 
GAS. Translated from the Spanish by HARRIET 
DE Onis. New York: Knopf, 1946. $3.75. 


American foreign policy, 1776 to 1946. By EDWIN 
BorcHARD. Justus S. Hotchkiss professor of law, 
Yale University. Indianapolis: National Founda- 
tion Press, 1946. Pp. 69. $1.00. 


This book was prepared for the National Founda- 
tion for Education in American Citizenship and pre- 
sents a summary designed to give the average citi- 
zen a background for evaluating current problems of 
international relations. 


Sea-power in the Pacific: a study of the American- 
Japanese naval problem. Rev. ed. By Hector 
CHARLES BywATER. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1934. Pp. 327. $3.50. 


The roots of American loyalty. By MERLE CuRTI. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
267. $3.00. 

Merle Curti, author of the Pulitzer prize win- 
ning Growth of American thought (New York, 1943), 
has compiled in this book what Americans have 
thought about themselves and their country from 
the days when they were English colonials to the 
present age when they have to act as citizens of the 
world for their own survival. Contemporaries are 
permitted to speak for themselves on the subject of 
American patriotism throughout the various changes 
in America’s relations with the rest of the world. 
“The study aims primarily to be a contribution to 
our knowledge of a pattern of emotions and ideas,” 
Curti observes in the foreword. “It is based on an 
extensive investigation of materials, published and 
unpublished, letters, files of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, government documents, Fourth of July ora- 
tions, and fugitive pieces, on belles lettres, on works of 
art, and on the few secondary reports on American 
patriotism.” The book will be useful as a reference 
work to those historians who seek information on 
American reactions to the chief events in our de- 
velopment such as the American Revolution, the 
expansion of the country, the slavery controversy, 
the Spanish-American War, and the two world wars. 


WALTER JOHNSON 


The Wilson era: years of war and after, 1917-1923. 
By Josepuus Dantets. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. 654. 
$4.00. 


La vie et la mort du Président Roosevelt: hommages de 
MM. Gillon, Achille Van Acker, Georges Theunis, 
Paul Van Zeeland et des Universités de Belgigue. 
Edited by STANLEY DorremonT. With a preface 
by Frans VAN CAUWELAERT. Brussels: Editions 
La Boétie, 1945. Pp. 123. 120 fr. 


Wrath in Burma: the uncensored story of General 
Stilwell and international maneuvers in the Far 
East. By Frep Expripce. New York: Double- 
day, 1946. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

Diplomatic as well as military history, with em- 
phasis on American achievements. 


The evolution of modern Latin America. By Rosin A. 
Humpureys. London: Cumberlege, 1946. Pp. 
196. 7s. 6d. 
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Mexican empire: the history of Maximilian and Car- 
lota of Mexico. By H. MONTGOMERY Hype. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 350. 18s. 


Born to fight: the life of Admiral Halsey. By RALPH B. 
Jorpan. Philadelphia: David McKay, 1946. Pp. 
208. $2.00. 


The United States merchant marine at war. By E. S. 
Lanp. Washington: War Shipping Administra- 
tion, 1946. Pp. 80. 


F. D. Roosevelt ou la dictature de la liberté. By Ray- 
MOND Las VERGNAS. Paris: Editions universelles, 
1945. Pp. 128. 36 fr. 


The United States moves across the Pacific. By KEN- 
NETH Scott LaTouRETTE. New York: Harper, 
1946. Pp. 174. $2.00. 


Diplomatic correspondence of the United States. Vols. 
III and IV, Canadian relations, 1784-1860. By 
Wittram R. Manninc. New York: Columbia 
University Press, International Document Serv- 
ice, 1945. Pp. 1233+935. 
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Alexander Hamilton. By NATHAN SCHACHNER. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1946. Pp. 488. $4.00, 
Destroyers in action. By RICHARD A. SHAFTER. New 
York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1946. Pp. 246. 
$2.50. 
A history of the destroyer as a unit in the United 
States Navy. 


Soviet Asia mission. By HENRY A. WALLACE. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Study of politics: an inaugural lecture delivered at 
Cambridge on Nov. 28, 1945. By DENIS WILLIAM 
BroGan. Cambridge: University Press, 1946. Pp. 
22. Paper, ts. 6d. 


War and history. By B. H. SumMNer. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd, 1945. Pp. 28. ts. 


History and the reader. By GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. (Third annual lecture of the Na- 
tional Book League.) Toronto: Macmillan, 1946. 
Pp. 27. $0.85. 





